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FINLAND 


Unhappy Axis Ally 





N THE line-up of the present world 

struggle, Finland is in a peculiar po- 
sition. Although not at war with the 
United States, she is an ally of our 
enemy (Germany) and an enemy of our 
ally (Russia). Under the circumstances, 
she can’t possibly come out on top. 
Whichever side wins, the Finns lose. 

In the jam that Finland finds herself 
today, she has no one to blame but 
herself and her short-sighted leaders. 
Blinded by a justified hostility against 
her big Soviet neighbor, she plunged 
from the Russian frying pan into the 
Nazi fire. She had hoped to recoup her 
losses to Russia by waging a “private” 
war within the total war. She miscalcu- 
lated and will have to pay the price 
for her mistake. For in this war, which is 
a life and death struggle for the preser- 
vation of human rights, those who aid 
the enemy even indirectly must be pre- 
pared to accept the consequences of 
their misdeeds. 

There was a time, in the winter of 
1939-40, when Finland, the victim of 
an unprovoked attack by Russia, elec- 
trified the world by her courageous fight 
for survival. President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the attitude of most Americans 
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toward the Russo-Finnish conflict in a 
sharply worded statement on December 
1, 1939. “The news has come as a 
profound shock to the Government of 
the United States,” he declared. “It is 
tragic to see the policy of force spread- 
ing and to realize that wanton disre- 
gard for law is still on the march.” 
Pro-Finnish sentiment swept the 
country. A number of American volun- 
teers went to Finland to help in the 
uneven fight against the Soviet Goliath. 
A loan of ten million dollars was granted 
the Finnish republic by our govern- 
ment for the purchase of “agricultural 
products and other civilian supplies.” 
But all this is now past history. To- 
day whatever admiration still remains in 
America for the Finnish people is rapid- 
ly diminishing. On February 8 Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull bluntly 
warned Finland to get out of the war. 
Moscow conveyed the same idea to the 


Three Lions 
The whole family fights! Two Finnish brothers spend a brief furlough from 
the front with their sister, a “Lotta” girl (women’s auxiliary corps). 


Must Get Out of Disastrous War 


Finns by means of bombs over Hel- 
sinki, the capital, and Kotka, an in- 
dustrial port seventy-five miles to the 
east. Hundreds of Soviet bombers soared 
over Helsinki, dropping an avalanche 
of incendiaries and small-caliber bombs 
on the Finnish capital. The official So- 
viet newspaper Izvestia threatened that 
the Russian bombers had given Finland 
merely its first taste of what was to 
come. 


Finland’s Cruel Dilemma 


The Soviet bombings and Secretary 
Hull’s renewed warning have stirred in- 
tense political activity in Finland. By 
the middle of February, signs mul- 
tiplied that the Finns might sue for 
peace in the very near future. Presi- 
dent Risto Ryti’s cabinet was in almost 
constant session. A conference sum- 
moned by the Social Democratic Party 
urged the government to learn Rus- 
sia’s peace terms. Members of other par- 
ties also met to discuss the situation. The 
Finnish censors raised the ban on free 
press discussion of peace possibilities. 

_ The entire Finnish press called upon 
the government to explore all possibili- 
ties for peace. The Finns realize that 
peace terms are likely to become harsher 
the longer they wait. Soviet Russia is 
hardening her attitude with every mile 
of the Red Army’s advances. Recent 
Russian victories in the Leningrad re- 
gion have opened the way for a pos- 
sible Red drive up the Karelian Isthmus, 
where the Soviet forces broke through 
the Mannerheim Line in 1940. Moscow 
is, therefore, in no mood to compromise 
and is apparently holding out for un- 
conditional surrender. 

On the other hand, the Nazis are 
equally determined not to permit. the 
Finns to sneak out of the war. Fin- 
land’s surrender would release numerous 
Soviet divisions now holding the front 
from Petsamo to Karelia, for the present 
offensive against the Germans. More- 
over, the nickel and molybdenum mines 
in Northern Finland are vital to the 
Nazi war effort. The Nazis are banking 
on two factors: (a) Finland’s depend- 
ence upon the Reich for 70 per cent of 
her food imports, and (b) the presence 
of several German divisions, some 100,- 
000 troops, on Finnish soil. 

Hopes for Finland’s early withdrawal 
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from the war were heightened on Feb- 
ruary 12 by Foreign Minister Eljas Erk- 
ko’s declaration that his country was 
“considering every way possible in find- 
ing the road to peace.” Some significance 
was also read into the arrival the same 
day at Stockholm, Sweden, of Dr. Juho 
Kusti Paasikivi who negotiated the So- 
viet-Finnish pact in 1940. 

In the popular mind, Finland is us- 
ually associated either with the athletic 
feats of Paavo Nurmi, the internationally 
renowned track star, or with the world 
famous musical compositions of Jean 
Sibelius, notably his Finlandia. The av- 
erage American also recalls that of all 
nations in Europe, Finland alone paid 
her war debts to the United States. But 
there is more to Finland than these few 
praiseworthy facts. 


Geography of Finland 


What is Finland like? It covers an 
area of 134,588 square miles, which 
makes her the sixth largest country in 
Europe, but has a population (estimated 
in 1940) of only 3,887,217. There are 
60,000 lakes in the country, and 80,000 
islands. Her vast forests are the prime 
- wealth of Finland. The forests cover 
62,500,000 acres (or 73.6 per cent of 
her total area), while the arable land 
is less than six and a half million acres. 
The country extends far north into ex- 
tremely cold latitudes, and in climate 
and topography Finland is not unlike 
Northern Canada. 

The Finns are of Finno-Ugrian stock, 
akin to the Magyars and Estonians. 
They are an industrious, athletic, pro- 
gressive people who prefer independ- 
ence under a moderate democratic re- 
gime. The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
is the dominant religion, although there 
is absolute freedom of worship. Their 
educational system is one of the most 
advanced in Europe. One Finnish child 
in 76 attends a secondary school; one 
in 420 proceeds to a university (the 
corresponding British figures are one 
in 100 and one in 1150 respectively). 
One family in three owns its own area 
of land. The standard of living was high 
before the war, and the standard of 
health one of the highest in the world. 
There has been a strong cooperative 
movement for the past forty years. 

Politically, the Finns are somewhat 
left of center. In the last general elec- 
tion held in July, 1939, the government 
coalition bloc, composed of Laborites, 
Agrarians and Liberals, increased its 
majority in the diet from 143 to 149; 
while on the other extreme, the Fascists 
and the Nazis, operating in the “Pa- 
triotic National League,” lost seven of 
their 14 seats. Under the constitution, 
the president is chosen for six years 
by an electoral college consisting of 
800 members elected by direct vote. 
The president appoints the cabinet 


The present president is Risto Ryti, who 
was elected in 1940 and re-elected in 
the spring of 1943 for a term limited to 
two years under wartime emergency 
procedure. His premier is Dr. Edwin J. 
Liukomies who, according to recent 
dispatches, is reported to be in pom 
health, and is expected to retire. 


Finland’s Independence 


After the overthrow of the Czar in 
the Russian revolution, Finland de- 
clared her independence on Decembe: 
6, 1917. There followed a bloody civil 
war between the “Reds” and _ the 
“Whites.” The White Army was led by 
Baron Carl Gustav Emil Mannerheim, 
who is still the commander-in-chief of 
the Finnish forces. Finland turned to 
Germany for help. The Reds were 
finally defeated in two battles in April, 
1918, and driven back into Russia. In 
December of that year, the German 
troops returned to the Reich. A peace 
treaty was signed with Russia at Dor- 
pat on October 14, 1920, acknowledg- 
ing the independence of Finland. 

In the ensuing years, the young Fin- 
nish republic consistently favored a 
democratic regime. Even after Hitler 
attained power, and democracy was 
being abandoned by many European 
countries, Finland did not join the anti- 
democratic landslide. Together with the 
Scandinavian countries to which she is 
closely related culturally, Finland con- 
tinued to pursue’ her independent 
course, hoping to preserve both her 
neutrality and her democratic system. 

This brings us to the first Russo-Fin- 
nish war. On October 5, 1939, during 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, Stalin “invited” 
the Finnish government to send a dele- 
gation to Moscow “to discuss a number 
of concrete questions” of an unspecified 
nature. The Russian proposals stated 
that they were designed to secure the 
safety of Leningrad and to prevent the 


. possibility of Finland being used by 


a third power as a base for an attack on 
Russia. For this reason, Moscow de- 
manded (a) several Finnish islands in 
the Gulf of Finland, (b) moving the 
frontier twenty miles further north, (c) 
cession of the Petsamo Peninsula, (d) 
destruction of Finland’s frontier de- 
fenses, and (e) a lease of the port of 
Hango. As compensation, the Russians 
offered to cede to Finland about 2,100 
square miles of the former Finnish 
province of Karelia. 

The Finns agreed to most of these 
terms except Hango. This was their only 
ice-free port and its loss would be a 
severe economic blow. 


The “Winter War” 


The negotiations came to a stand- 
still. Moscow, following the Hitler pat- 
tern, started an intensive propaganda 
campaign accusing Finland of plotting 
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to attack Russia. A “frontier incident” 
occurred on November 26, 1939. The 
Soviet government charged that Russian 
troops at the Finnish border “were sud- 
denly subjected to artillery fire from 
Finnish territory.” Helsinki denied all 
guilt in the incident, stated that the 
firing had occurred on the Soviet side 
of the border and asked that a commis- * 
sion of inquiry be formed. Without a 
declaration of war, Soviet bombers at- 
tacked Helsinki and Russian tanks and 
infantry crossed the Finnish border. 

The Russian campaign proved disas- 
trous at first. After two months of hu- 
miliating defeats at the hands of her 
small opponent, Moscow threw her 
best troops against the Finns. The Fin- 
nish army was exhausted from its strug- 
gle against heavy odds. Finland had 
to capitulate and peace was signed on 
March 13,.1940. The terms were even 
harsher than those demanded by Rus- 
sia previously. In addition to Hango, 
the Finns were forced to yield Viipuri, 
the second largest city in- the country. 
Altogether the Finnish republic was 
compelled to give up ten per cent of 
its national territory with a population 
of over a half million. Most of these 
preferred resettlement in other parts of 
Finland to Soviet rule. 

When the Nazis attacked the Soviet 
Union a year later, most of the Finnish 
people were at first hesitant about join- 
ing the war. It is believed by many 
observers that had Russia promptly 
promised to return to the Finns their 
lost territory, Finland would have re- 
mained neutral. However, the tempta- 
tion was too strong for the Finns — and 
that is where they made their colossal 
blunder. 

Today Finland faces her greatest cris- 
is. Her game is up. It was a losing 
game from tlie start. Again she is at the 
mercy of Russia. Only an immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal from the 
war may save her independence. 
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NLAND, land of woods and water, is completely surrounded by the Soviet Union, Norway 


Sweden, and two great arms: of the Bal 


tic Sea. Around Petsamo are rich nickel mines. 





U. S. Plans Pipeline Across Arabia; British to Cooperate in Near East Fields 


Oil for War and Peace 


K ~E 


+ ipo United States Government signed 
an agreement with American oil 
companies to develop the rich oil re- 
sources of the Middle East. This pro- 
ject will be the biggest single develop- 
ment in the history of the oil industry. 
It is of great importance to the nation 
because of this fact: the United States 
is running out of oil and must obtain 
additional supplies in foreign lands. 
“Oceans of oil” are needed to fight 
this war, and 88 per cent of the United 
Nations’ oil has come from U. S. and 
Caribbean (Venezuela, Colombia, Mex- 
ico) oil fields. New oil fields in the 
U. S. are not being opened up as fast 
as present fields are being drained by 
tremendous war demands. Our oil sup- 
ply has been used up more rapidly than 
the British because of transportation 
difficulties. Until the United Nations 
victory in North Africa, tankers could 
not carry oil from Middle East oil fields 
through the Mediterranean Sea. They 
had to make the much longer journey 
around Africa. So it was more practical 
to ship supplies from the United States. 


Petroleum Reserves Corporation 


The search for foreign oil has brought 
a sharp change in American policy. In 
the past the Government has not taken 
part directly in oil operations either at 
home or abroad. All such operations 
have been left to private business. The 
entire oil resources of Russia are, how- 
ever, owned by the Soviet government, 
and Britain also controls the important 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. So in order 
to compete on more favorable terms 
with Russia and Britain the United 
States last July formed the Petroleum 
Reserves Corporation to engage in the 
production of oil in foreign countries. 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes*is president of PRC. 

The huge Middle East oil develop- 
ment involves an agreement between 
PRC, the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany, which is jointly owned by Stand- 
ard Oil of California, and the Gulf Ex- 
ploration Company, owned by the Gulf 
Oil Corporation. PRC will build a 1,125- 
mile pipeline costing $130,000,000 to 
$165,000,000 from the Persian Gulf oil 
fields to a port on the Mediterranean 
(probably Alexandria, Egypt). A large 
refinery may be built at Alexandria. 

Under the agreement, the PRC will 
own and maintain the pipeline. The 
cost of construction will be paid back 
to the Government in 25 years. The oil 
companies also agree to provide a re- 
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PROPOSED ROUTES OF OIL LINES 


serve of 1,000,000,000 barrels of oil 
for the naval and military forces of the 
United States. This reserve can be 
bought by the Government at 25 per 
cent below the regular price, and in 
times of war or other national emerg- 
ency the Government can purchase all 
the oil produced by the companies. 

The companies have agreed not to 
sell oil to any government or people 
when the American State Department 
judges such sales would interfere with 
the foreign policy cf the United States 
Government. , 

Since 18 months to two years will be 
required to complete the pipeline, this 
project probably will be too late for use 
in the present war, particularly the Eu- 
ropean offensive. For the war in the 
Pacific, the refineries on the Persian 
Gulf will be nearer the scene of action 
than those that may be built on the 
Mediterranean. The pipeline will, how- 
ever, be important in the postwar oil 
operations of the Government and 
American companies. 


Government in Business? 


Considerable opposition to the PRC 
agreement has developed in Congress 
and among oil companies. Senator E. H. 
Moore (Republican of Oklahoma) an 
independent oil producer, declared, “I 
am appalled that any American oil com- 
pany, or any group of companies, would 
agree to any such program. The contract 


in effect makes the United States Gov- . 


ernment a partner with these companies. 
.-. . This is entry by the Government 


into the oil business. It will not receive 
the support of the oil industry.” 
Senator Moore is co-author with Sen- 
ator Ralph O. Brewster (Republican of 
Maine) of a Senate resolution to abol- 
ish the PRC. The Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee called upon Sec- 
retary Ickes, head of PRC, to explain 
why the Government feels it necessary 
to enter the foreign oil business. 
Senator Brewster has long favored 
steps to obtain sources of foreign oil 
as insurance against the day when our 


‘ home supplies will be exhausted. But 


both he and Senator Moore are opposed 
to the Government’s taking over the 
job. They feel that it should be left to 
private industry. Senator Moore also 
argues that the pipeline agreement in- 
volves other countries and therefore is 
a treaty which should be approved by 
the Senate. 

Secretary Ickes said the entrance of 
the Government into foreign oil opera- 
tions was necessary to offset “the dwin- 
dling oil reserves of the United States.” 

The PRC president denied that his 
organization will compete with private 
industry. “On the contrary,” he declared, 
“jts purpose is to promote the private 
oil industry of this nation. . . . The con- 
struction of the pipeline will assure 
that huge quantities of oil in the Persian 
Gulf region will be available to this 
country when and if needed.” 

Critics from the other side of the 
fence attack the PRC-private companies 
agreement because the Government 
does not have a larger share in the de- 
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velopment of Middle East oil. “If we 
are going into this deal to assure our 
postwar oil supply,” said Representa- 
tive John Coffee (Democrat of Wash- 
ington) “we should have insisted upon 
a partnership with the companies, such 
as the British government has with its 
companies, so that we would have some 
say in their policies and some share in 
the profits we are protecting at the risk 
of war. 

“How are we going to protect our 
investment of $150,000,000 unless we 
undertake to protect the pipeline and 
the oil?” he asked. “And yet the oil 
was useless to the companies without 
our protection. Surely a fairer deal than 
this could be worked out.” 

Representative Coffee also expressed 
the fear that the deal would give the 
American companies a chance to estab- 
lish a carte] agreement, whereby oil 
production would be restricted to keep 
prices high. “If we were partners in 
the development company, as the Brit- 
ish government is in the British com- 
panies,” he explained, “we could see 
that there was no monopoly arrange- 


_ments with other companies and that 


the oil was sold to all consumers at a 
fair price... .” 


Cooperation with Britain 


Aside from the PRC pipeline agree- 
ment, other Government activities in 
the Middle East oil fields involve far- 
reaching deals with Britain. British rep- 
resentatives have come to Washington 
to discuss plans for U. S.-British team- 
work in developing these rich oil re- 
sources. Here is the present lineup of 
oil reserve ownership in the Middle 
East, plus information on what the PRC 
pipeline deal and proposed U. S.-Brit- 
ish agreements would accomplish: 

1, Arabian-American Oil Company, 
jointly owned by Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Company. Its con- 
cession of 650,000 square miles was ob- 
tained from King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. The oil reserves of Saudi Arabia 
are believed to be the largest in the 
world, and may reach a total of 30,000,- 
000,000 barrels. At the prewar rate of 
consumption this alone would be 
enough oil to supply the world for 14 to 
15 years. Standard Oil and Texas also 
own Bahrein Petroleum on the little 
island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. 
The Arabian-American Oil Company 
has been hampered by the lack of a 
pipe line to the Mediterranean. 

2. Kuwait Oil Company Ltd., jointly 
Owned by the Gulf Oil Company and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oi] Company, which 
is controlled by the British government. 
Kuwait, which is about the size of Long 
Island, has two oil fields which are 
said to compare favorably with the East 
Texas field, long a leader in oil pro- 
duction. There has, however, been no 


production in Kuwait because Gulf’s 
deal with Anglo-Iranian will not per- 
mit it to sell oil to customers of the 
British company. In addition, Kuwait 
Oil Company lacks a Mediterranean out- 
let and its Persian Gulf outlet is too 
far from other oil markets. 

Recent moves by the American Gov- 
ernment will keep American companies 
in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. First, the 
Government has asked Britain to change 
the agreement prohibiting Kuwait Oil 
Company from selling oil to Anglo- 
Iranian customers. Second, the PRC’s 
Persian Gulf-Alexandria pipeline will 
give both Arabian-American and Ku- 
wait Oil a Mediterranean outlet for 
their petroleum products. (See map of 
proposed pipeline.) 

8. Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Ltd., 
100-per-cent British firm. To obtain oil 
for its navy the British government ob- 
tained a controlling interest in this 
company in 1914. 

4, Iraq Petroleum Company, a firm 
that is British-controlled, while U. S. 
and French companies each have an 
interest in it. I.P.C. also holds oil con- 
cessions on the peninsula of Qatar (pro- 
nounced “Gutter”) and in southeast 
Arabia. Oil in northern Iraq is carried 
to the Mediterranean by two pipelines. 
But the fields in southern Iraq have not 
been developed. The oil reserves in 
both Iraq and Iran are among the 
world’s largest. Development work in 
Iran and northern Iraq is more ad- 
vanced than in Arabia and the actual 
known reserves in these countries at 
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present are greater than those in Ara- 
bia. 

Under present plans the oil fields in 
Iran and Iraq will be developed and 
operated by the British. But the United 
States would lend the British money to 
build additional refineries and two pipe- 
lines to send Iran and Iraq oil to mar- 
kets. A huge refinery would be built at 
Haifa, Palestine. One pipeline would 
run from the Iran fields to Abadan, at 
the top of the Persian Gulf, and from 
there to Haifa. The other line would 
parallel the present line from Kirkuk, 
Iraq, to Haifa. In addition, the U. S.- 
built Persian Gulf-Alexandria pipeline 
will carry oil from Qatar and southeast- 
ern Arabia, as well as from Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait, © 

Russia, which has huge oil reserves in 
the Caucasus, is expected to join Brit- 
ain and the United States in agreement 
on the postwar sale and distribution of 
oil, Such an agreement would control 
more than 95 per cent of the known oil 
resources of the world. And since oil is 
all-important in war as well as peace, 


‘ Britain, the United States and Russia 


would be in a position to work for a 
prosperous and peaceful postwar world. 

The other important oil-producing 
areas are the United States and the 
Caribbean area. War demands have 
cut U. S. oil reserves dangerously and 
Caribbean oil may be needed to meet 
our postwar needs. The oil production 
of Venezuela and Colombia, which is 
controlled by private British and Amer- 
ican companies, will be as convenient 
to the United States as that in the South- 
west. Refineries in the Netherlands 
West Indies and the U. S. East coast 
are sufficient to handle the entire output. 

Experts believe that if U. S. supplies 
are kept at home for domestic use, and 
we also use Caribbean oil, our present 
reserves may last 20. to 30 years in- 
stead of less than 14 years. In addition, 
wartime advances in the refining and 
“cracking” of petroleum to produce 
powerful aviation fuels will help us 
stretch our postwar oil supply. We will 
get more fuel from a given amount 
of petroleum, and our high-grade gas- 
oline will permit cars to get more miles 
per gallon of gasoline. We also have 
practically limitless resources for mak- 
ing substitute fuels. Gasoline can be 
made from natural gas, oil shale and 
low-grade coal. The hydrogenation 
process makes 107 pounds of gasoline 
from 100 pounds of coal. 

Substitute fuels cost more but they 
do the job. The German army has op- 
erated about one-third of its war equip- 
ment with gasoline made from coal. If 
fuel prices rise as our oil reserves de- 
cline, and there is opposition to im- 
porting cheaper foreign gasoline, the 
production of substitute frels will be 
increased. 
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N° DOMESTIC problem is more 
constantly before the American 
people today than that of labor. But 
why should labor be a “problem”? Why 
indeed should it ever have been a 
“problem”—as it has certainly been for 
the past half-century or more? Why is 
a distinction made, not only in our 
economy but in our ordinary thinking, 
between labor and capital? Why have 
the relations between these two so often 
been hostile? Why do the peoples of 
Britain, Australia, or Sweden regard 
labor relations in America as old- 
fashioned? 

Almost everything about the position 
of American labor is a bit curious, when 
you come to think of it in these terms. 
Our very use of the term “labor” is an 
odd one, for we generally mean by it 
industrial labor. Yet farmers, domestic 
servants, and white-collar workers are 
engaged in labor just as much as are 
miners or mill hands. Whereas our in- 
dustrial and engineering techniques 
have been the most advanced, our labor 
techniques have been distinctly back- 
ward. The United States, with its his- 
tory of open land and rich resources 
and liberal democracy, ought to be 
something of a model for labor condi- 
tions. Yet actually labor, here, has had 
a hard row to hoe. Though labor made 
possible the vast economic expansion of 
the United States since the Civil War— 
as it has made possible the incompar- 
able production records of this war—it 
has not usually received its appropriate 
share of the increase in national wealth 
or achieved popular recognition. What 
is the explanation of this situation? 


We Don’t Believe in “Class” 


We will do well to begin with some 
negative considerations. First, note that 
there is no laboring “class” in the 
United States, as there is in other coun- 
tries—even democratic countries such as 
Britain. Few American workers have 
ever regarded their status as fixed—not 
for themselves, and certainly not for 
their children. Labor, like many other 
things, has been a way-station to busi- 
ness, farming, a profession. This means 
that labor is not as class-conscious here 
as it is elsewhere. And this situation 
has been equally characteristic of farm- 

ing, of business; and of other economic 
groups. 

It is partly this absence of class teel- 
ing which explains the fact that we 
have never had a labor party in our 
politics. There have been, to be sure, 
small and for the most part local parties 

_ dominated by labor—the Socialist-Labor 








party of New. York, the Farmer-Labor 
party in Minnesota, possibly the Com- 
munist party. But these have made no 
real dent in the American political sys- 
tem. Other democracies, such as Brit- 
ain, New Zealand, Denmark, or pre- 


Hitler Germany, had strong labor 
parties. But labor here does not con- 
sider itself an independent political 
group any more than an independent 
economic group. This has been, on the 
whole, a most wholesome condition and 
one making for the harmonious solution 
of national economic problems. 

Third, it may be noted that Ameri- 
can labor has been, to an extent un- 
equalled elsewhere, a miscellaneous 
and varied body. Until rather recently 
the larger part of our unskilled labor 
force was foreign-born, and a substan- 
tial portion even of skilled labor. Ameri- 
can industry imported a good part of its 
labor. With the drying up of immigra- 
tion from Europe there have been large 
importations of Negroes from the south, 
of French-Canadians and Mexicans. As 
late as 1910 over three-fourths of the 
workers in the bituminous coal mines of 
Pennsylvania were foreign-born. Labor, 
in short, was not, and could not easily 
be, united. It was made up of workers 
speaking different languages, confessing 
different faiths, with different back- 
grounds and ideals. It takes time to 
weld such diverse elements into an har- 
monious whole. The process is still un- 
der way. 

Because there has been no laboring 
class, no labor party, no unified char- 
acter or outlook for labor, labor has 
heretofore been unable to achieve for 
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which it occupies in other industrial 
democracies. Not only this, but hostility 
to the objectives of organized labor has 
been stronger and more persistent here 
than elsewhere. What is the explanation 


of this? 
Hostility to Labor 


We must not make the mistake of 
thinking that labor troubles (any more 
than race troubles or farm troubles or 
any others) come merely when bad 
men do wicked things. The pattern of 
national life is too complex to permit 
of such an explanation. There is the tra- 
dition of individualism in American 
life—a tradition still strong and rooted 


in historical fact and experience. This, ° 


with its emphasis upon the ability of 
the individual man to get along, its prin- 
ciple of non-interference by govern- 
ment, has made business suspicious of 
organization in labor. There is the fact 
already mentioned that so large a part 
of our labor has been of foreign birth 
or descent, making it comparatively 
easy for business to stigmatize labor 
organizations as “alien” to American tra- 
ditions. The very rapid growth of Amer- 
ican wealth, the absence here of long- 
established family fortunes, the lack of a 
landed gentry class, has brought about 
a business community without the tra- 
ditions of responsibility which are to be 
found in such countries as Sweden or 
Britain. There is finally the fact that 
labor ‘itself has been so diverse, so dis- 
organized, that it has not presented any- 
thing like a united front. 

Probably these things are now chang- 
ing rather rapidly. The position of 
labor in American economy is becoming 
more distinct and more stable. Labor 
no longer is recruited largely from over- 
seas. Technology and vocational edu- 
cation together are placing greater em- 
phasis upon skilled than upon unskilled 
labor. A larger proportion of labor is 
organized today than ever before, and 
labor rights are protected by govern- 
ment as never before. Business is be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
importance of getting along with labor 
and increasingly desirous of dealing 
with large, orderly, and reliable labor 
groups. It may well be that in this field, 
as in so many others, the period be- 
tween the two world wars will be re- 
garded as the period when American 


nstitutions matured most rapidly. 
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HINGtTON 


The O.W.I. Cleans House 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HEN President Roosevelt decided 

in favor of Elmer Davis in the 
OWI chief's administrative dispute with 
his aide Robert Sherwood, the Office of 
War Information was saved from col- 
lapse. That is exactly what would have 
happened to the organization which 
was set up in such high hope and which 
has floundered around and done so 
very badly in the task it started out to 
accomplish. 

If the President had failed to stand 
by Mr. Davis, the latter would have 
been obliged to resign—and in his 
resignation the OWI would have lost 
what little prestige it had left after so 
much protracted wrangling. The spe- 
cific dispute (and it was not a personal 
quarrel as so many Washington agency 
disputes are, the two men remaining 
friends throughout) was over Sher- 
wood’s refusal to discharge three men 
in the overseas setup (Barnes, Warburg 
and Johnson) whom Davis wanted to 
replace. 

Sherwood, who is a personal friend 
of the President’s and helps him in the 
preparation of some of his speeches and 
messages, took the issue straight to the 
White House. Mr. Roosevelt may have 
sympathized with Sherwood’s desire to 
hold onto men whom he had chosen 
and with whom he had worked satis- 
factorily in overseas operations. But he 
saw that either Davis was to be boss of 
OWI or Davis should step aside. 


President Likes Davis 


His decision reveals that — like most 
Washington observers —the President 
has confidence in the genial straight- 
forward and unpretentious ex-news- 
paperman who has taken over the 
thankless and difficult task of heading 
up a nation’s war information and 
propaganda department in wartime. 

Behind the immediate dispute, how- 
ever, lay a larger issue. To date Mr. 
Roosevelt has scarcely given Mr. Davis 
the status which he should have in re- 
lation to the administration of the war 
machinery if OWI is to receive wide- 
spread public support. In Britain, Mr. 
Churchill has made the same job (held 
by Brendan Bracken as Minister of In- 
formation) a key government post. Mr. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, failed to 


take Mr. Davis with him to Quebec 
last summer or to Cairo and Teheran 
more recently. OWI has been scooped 
by both the Russian and British pub- 
licity bureaus — through this failure of 
the White House to establish its offi- 
cial powers and status. 

There has been recent talk, now al- 
layed by the President’s decision, that 
control of OWI would be placed in the 
Office of Censorship under Byron 
Price. This came about because OWI 
has been under fire of criticism from 





several quarters, most notably at the 
hands of Congress. 

Vhe basic trouble has been this: 
President Roosevelt failed to make 
OWI a tight, compact and important 
Government setup with its chief holding 
a post of Cabinet importance. Mr. 
Davis has never actually been sure of 
his own status and hence could not 
make the Washington headquarters of 
OWI the policy-making organization it 
should be in regard to domestic and 
overseas services. 

Thus, when Davis felt that Sher- 
wood’s New York office (which is head- 
quarters for the overseas section) was 
“running away with OWI” he decided 
to reorganize and put in men who 
would function in close harmony with 
his Washington control. 

Those who resigned last month are 
Joseph Barnes, director of Atlantic over- 
seas operations; James Warburg, head 
of OWI psychological warfare, and Edd 
Johnson, chief of the overseas editorial 
board. In their place Mr. Davis hired 
Edward W. Barrett (former associate 


editor of Newsweek) as executive di- 


rector of the overseas branch, and 
Thurman L, Barnard (former vice pres- 
ident of N. W. Ayer & Sons, advertising 
agents) as his assistant. ; 

Mr. Sherwood remains in his post as 
first assistant to Mr. Davis in overall 
charge of overseas activities. 

Mr. Davis has felt that OWI’s psy- 
chological warfare against the enemy 
must be strengthened. He believes that 
the time has come when civilian morale 
on the Axis home front can be under- 
mined by well-directed propaganda. 

One of the reasons why Congress has 
viewed OWI, first with suspicion and 
more recently with open hostility, is be- 
cause the Republican and the anti-New 


Harris & Ewing 
OWI Chief Elmer Davis being interviewed by the “gentlemen of the press.” 


- Deal Democrats in both branches have 


believed it might be employed by the 
Administration to further Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political ambitions. 

This states the case rather baldly. It 
is not perhaps so blunt as that. But 
fundamentally, with an election cam- 
paign approaching, there is the feeling 
that any official government publicity 
agency — with propaganda as one of its 
official reasons for existence — is inex- 
tricably linked to the particular Admin- 
istration which it represents. 

How, for example, its critics ask, can 
OWI present Mr. Roosevelt unless it 
assumes that he is not only the Presi- 
dent today but will continue in that 
office? Churchill and Stalin pose no 
such problems to their official ministries 
of information. 

Hence, while OWI’s troubles have 
for the present been smoothed over and 
Mr. Davis has at last been given the 
authority he long ago should have had, 
it is still an open question whether 
OWI can function with vigor and suc- 
cess and receive the cooperation of 
other arms of the government. 
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ECENT United Nations confer- 

ences, and others to be held soon, 
show that anti-Axis nations do not in- 
tend to wait until the war is over to 
begin the task of winning the peace. 

In November, 1943, delegates of 44 
nations signed an agreement establish- 
ing the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA). 
The- delegates then met at Atlantic City 
to plan the greatest relief job in his- 
tory. UNRRA will see that people in 
war-torn countries get food, clothing 
and shelter. But its main purpose is to 
“help these people to help themselves” 
by supplying them with machinery, 
seeds, and equipment needed to get 
their factories and farms back into pro- 
duction. Congress has recently moved to 
appropriate a substantial sum for these 
purposes. 

UNRRA will cooperate closely with 
programs outlined by the Interim Food 
Commission. This Commission was ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Foods and Agriculture, which 
met at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May, 
1943. The Commission is expected to 
recommend the creation of a permanent 
world food authority to increase the 


efficiency of agriculture and to help as- 
sure freedom from want throughout the 
world. 

A chart in the February 28 issue in- 
dicated the type of world economic 
structure that may be established by 
the United Nations when the war ends. 
At the top would be an over-all World 
Authority, with a world police force to 
control aggressors and prevent war. 
Next, would be a world economic au- 
thority. From this authority would 
come a variety of world-wide organiza- 
tions to assure freedom from want for 
all nations. Among them would be a 
world food (or agriculture) authority. 


A Nutrition “Yardstick” 


The problem to be handled by a 
world food authority will be better 
understood if we review the work of 
the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture. Seeking to provide a 
nutrition “yardstick” to measure diets 
throughout the world, the conference 
worked out an ideal diet for the average 
person. Here is the bill of fare for one 
person, for one day: 


Ten ounces of grain products, such as 


bread and cereals. 


‘Assuring world freedom from want 


Slightly more than one. pint of milk. 

A half pound of starch-rich vegetables— 
potatoes or yams, 

Slightly more than one ounce of legumi- 
nous vegetables—peas or beans. 

Four ounces of such vitamin-rich products 
as citrus fruits and tomatoes. 

Four ounces of leafy green and yellow 
vegetables. 

Six ounces of meat, fish, or poultry. 

Three ounces of butter and other fats. 

Two ounces of sugar. 

Three eggs every two days. 


Look at the chart on next page—“How 
people get their energy supply.” It 
shows that Americans get only 30 to 
40 per cent of their energy from such 
cheap foods as cereals and potatoes. 
But the percentage is over 70 for most 
of Asia and -Africa. Using the confer- 
ence “yardstick” for diets we can see 
that the heavy use of cereals and po- 
tatoes in most nations means a poor 
diet for at least three-fourths of the 
people of the world. 


The World ts Hungry 


Section I of the conference report de- 
clared that greater production was 
needed if the people of the world were 
to have a good diet. “In all countries,” 
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the report stated, “the diet of large sec- 
tions of the population does not attain 
the level needed for health. In no coun- 
try has the conquest of hunger been 


| fully attained. There has never been 


enough food in the world for the people 
of the world to eat. . . . Recent studies 
among workers in war industries (in the 
United States) show widespread in- 
adequacies of diet, which impair their 
working efficiency. Yet the United 
States has been regarded as one of the 
best-fed nations in the world... .” 


“Protective” Foods Needed 


In Section II, the conference con- 
sidered how agricultural production 
could be increased and adapted to 
yield the supplies most needed by con- 
sumers. Emphasis was put on increas- 
ing the production of “protective” foods 
- fruits, vegetables, milk — which are 
most necessary for good health. Section 
II also recommended measures for 
bringing new Jand areas into production 
and increasing the productivity of soil 
in Africa, Asia and parts of South and 
Central America. 

Section III of the conference pointed 
out that consumers would be unable 
to buy the food they needed, and pro- 
ducers would not be assured of reason- 
able profits, unless strong efforts were 
made to wipe out unemployment and 
raise living standards in all countries. 

“Some of the need for food now arises 
from the fact that the surpluses of some 
nations are frequently not available to 
supply others . . .” wrote Elizabeth Hoyt 
in the Public Affairs pamphlet, Free- 
dom from Want: A World Goal. “We 
ploughed cotton under when desper- 
ately poor Chinese were tying news- 
papers around their bare bodies to keep 
out the cold. To be sure, international 
action is not necessary to stop such prac- 
tices, but a closer working program 
among all nations would largely solve 
such ‘surplus’ problems.” 

Our crop limitation program was used 
during the depression years of 1933-35, 
when the Agricultural Adjustment Ads 
ministration sought to get rid of price- 
lowering surpluses of wheat, cotton and 
other products. Under a new world food 
authority, a world-wide Agricultural Ad- 
justment and Marketing Administration 


| could be established. Instead of putting 


limits on production, it would aim to 
increase the production of many “pro- 
lective” foods, and shift the farmers of 


some nations from the growing, of 
cereals, 


Shifting Types of Food Production 


For instance, American farmers might 
be asked to increase the production of 
meat and milk. Southern farmers might 
be asked to reduce cotton acreage and 
taise dairy cows and vegetables, while 
wheat farmers might provide more. feed 
for livestock. The aim, according to ex- 





How People Get Their Energy Supply 
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perts, is to “make sure that grain won't 
be rotting in North American ware- 
houses, or acres left barren, while whole 
Chinese provinces are starving. . . .” 

Farmers in Germany, France, Bel- 
gium and Sweden might be urged by 
the world food authority to grow less 
wheat, rye, sugar and potatoes, and in- 
stead produce more vegetables, fruit, 
hogs and chickens. European countries 
could get their grains from the more 
efficient, large-scale growers in the 
United States, Canada, Australia and 
Argentina. 

The farmers in Spain, Portugal, the 
Balkans, and Italy might be given loans 
so that they could switch from grain 
production to dairying, and their out- 
put of wine, dlivé oil and fruits would 
be increased. All these farmners would 
be encouraged to follow the example 
of Denmark which, years before the 
war, developed the highest production 
of dairy products and pork per farm of 
any nation in the world. In China and 
India a program of building up local in- 
dustries might be undertaken to provide 
a market for increased food production 
by Chinese and Indian farmers. 

This long-range agricultural pro- 
gram must wait until the immediate 
postwar job of conquering hunger has 
been completed. The conference recog- 
nized that until the war-torn nations 
have been rebuilt to some extent the 
other nations must see that they get 
large amounts of food. This means that 
the United States and other fortunate 
nations must for a time share their sup- 


Affairs Committee, Inc. pamphlet.) 


plies with less fortunate countries. 
UNRRA already is making plans to 
carry out this program. 


The Problem of Payment 


What is more important, food must 
go first to nations that need ‘it most, 
and not to nations having the greatest 
ability to pay for it. Some of the govern- 
ments-in-exile (Belgium, for example) 
have enough money to buy necessary 
supplies of food to feed their people 
when the Nazis are driven out. But 
others (such as Greece or Poland) will 
lack the necessary cash though their 
need for food will be just as great. 
This is why it is important for UNRRA 
to take charge of food supplies available ' 
for relief and see that they are divided 
fairly among needy people in all coun- 
tries. 

UNRRA also will seek to keep pro- 
ducers of foods from taking advantage 
of the heavy postwar demand by in- 
creasing prices. If and when a world 
food authority is organized the prob- 
lem of balancing the supply and de- 
mand of food, so that prices remain 
reasonable at all times, will be studied 
on a world-wide basis. 

Summing up the work of the con- 
ference, President Roosevelt declared: 
~“A sound world argricultural pro- 
gram will depend upon political .se- 
curity, while that security will in turn 
be greatly strengthened if each coun- 
try can be assured of the food it needs. 
Freedom from want and freedom from 
fear go hand in hand... .” 
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WAR ABROAD 

Pacific. In the wake of our recent vic- 
tories in the Marshalls, powerful units of 
the U. S. Pacific Fleet, with hundreds’ of 
carrier-based planes, attacked Japan’s fore- 
most naval and air base at Truk in the 
Caroline Islands. Truk is Nippon’s “Pearl 
Harbor,” :the heart of the enemy’s power 
in the Pacific. The Japs lost 19 ships, 201 
planes at Truk. U. S. landed on Eniwetok 
atoll in western Marshalls. 

Allied arms scored another triumph in 
the New Britain zone when American and 
New Zealand. troops, under Admiral. Wil- 
liam F. Halsey, seized the Green Islands, 


135 miles east of Jap key base of Rabaul.. 


Toward Invasion. “God help the Nazis!” 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower declared 
after completing an inspection tour ~of 
American and British units under his com- 
mand, in preparation for the invasion; 

In the heaviest air attack in history, a 
thousand RAF  four-motored. bombers 
dumped more than 2,800 tons of bombs on 
Berlin during a thirty,minute raid. 

The War Department announced the 
sinking of an Allied transport in European 
waters with the loss of a thousand Ameri- 
can soldiers. Another thousand were saved. 

Italy. The ancient Benedictine Abbey 
atop Mount Cassino crumbled beneath a 
devastating aerial onslaught by American 
bombers. For weeks Nazi troops had used 
the shrine for military purposes. 

On the Anzio beachhead below, Rome, 
following the recapture of the town of 
Aprilia by the Nazis, the full weight of 
Allied air power was thrown into battle. 
All subsequent German thrusts have been 
repulsed. 

Russia. With tanks and massed gunfire, 
General Ivan S. Konev’s Ukrainian armies 
wiped out ten Nazi divisions in the Cher- 
kassy pocket, after a fourteen-day battle. 
At least 52,000 Germans died at -Hitler’s 
order and 11,000 surrendered to the Rus- 
sians, the heaviest single German loss since 
Stalingrad. Meanwhile, the Red armies in 
the north continued their relentless advance 
on Pskov, driving to within twenty miles 
of this vital Baltic rail center. 

International. To forestall a possible 
declaration of war by Argentina against the 
Axis, a group of army officers ejected For- 
éign Minister Alberto Gilbert and his Un- 
der-Secretary from their posts. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Congress banned the Admin- 
istration’s food price subsidies, but the 
House failed of a two-thirds vote to re- 
pass the bill over President Roosevelt's 
veto. The President also vetoed the $2,315,- 
000,000 tax bill as inadequate. The Senate 
passed the UNRRA resolution by a vote 
of 47 to 14, authorizing an appropriation 
of $1,350,000,000. 

Miscellaneous. The Fourth War Loan of 


fourteen billion dollars was oversubscribed_ 


by an estimated two billions. The War 
Food Administration ordered a cut of 43 
per cent in canned fruits and of 19 per 
cent in canned vegetables for civilian use 
during 1944-45. A comprehensive report 
by Baruch on postwar reconversion of in- 
dustry was released by the White House. 


1, OlL FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Before the invasion of Sicily, tank- 
ers carrying oil from the Middle East 
tothe United Nations used a route 


. which passed: (a) Istanbul; (b) Malta; 


(c) Capetown. 

2. The largest and most accessible oil 
supply for United Nations forces in the 
Pacific will be refineries: (a) on the 
Persian Gulf; (b) in Venezuela; (c) in 
Alexandria, 

3. Of the total known world oil re- 
sources Russia, Great Britain and the 
United -States together control about: 
(a) 95%; (b) 75%; (c) 50%. 

4. If the United States exports no oil 
and uses some Caribbean oil at home, 
experts bélieve that, our present. re- 
sources may last for a maximum of; (a) 
50 years; (b) 30 years; (c) 15 years. 

5. Gasoline can be made by a process 
of. treating coal with: (a) hydrogen; 
(b) oxygen; (c) nitrogen. 


ll. ASSURING WORLD FREEDOM 
FROM WANT 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. Before the war, the average an- 
nual income per worker in the U. S. was 
more than ten times as large as that in 
China. 

2. Germany is one of the countries 


that depend on cereals and potatoes for — 


the major part of their energy supply. 

8. One step toward prosperity for 
the farmer is increased employment of 
industrial workers. 

4. According to the findings of the 
United Nations Food Conference inef- 
ficient food production is the chief cause 
of undernourishment. 

5. “To each according to his need 
and from each according to his ability 
to pay” describes the UNRRA plan for 
distributing food to European nations. 


itt, FINLAND — UNHAPPY AXIS 
ALLY 


Fill in spaces with the correct word 
or words. 

1. Soviet. bombers 
made heavy raids on 
capital of Finland. 

2. The Finnish defense line against 
the Soviets in 1939-40 was called the 
Line, after the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Finnish forces. 

3. Finland is the largest 
(area) country in Europe. 

families 


4, One of every 
5. At the end of the Russo-Finnish 


have recently 








in Finland owns its own land. 


War in 1940, Russia acquired ___ 

Finland’s only ice-free port. 

- 6. Germany depends on Finland for 

two essential war materials, 

and 
7. Finland depends on Germany for 

70% of her ___—. imports. 
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OlL FOR WAR AND PEACE 
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Kuwait (kd0 wit). 
ae (a lék san dra kuhl 
an ti). 


molybdenum (m6 lib dé niim). A white 
metal similar to chromium, capable of 
forming steel alloys. 





When in Roma — 


We'll address letters to Wien instead 
of Vienna and to Moskva instead of 
Moscow if we want to do it properly 
after the war, if geographic experts 
have their way. 

“The preferred form of addressing a 
communication to a foreign city after 
the war should be the official spelling 
used in the country concerned if that 
nation uses the Latin alphabet,” said 
Director Meredith F. Burrill, of the 
Board on Geographical Names, a section 
of the Department of the Interior. 

“Every effort is expected to be made 
to bring the peoples of the world closer 
together not only but in 
understanding and language. Uniform- 
ity in the spelling of place names most 


_ certainly will help in this regard. 


“Figure out the delay and confusion 
in our own post offices when a letter is 
addressed to. Citta-del Lago Salato, the 
Italian for Salt Lake City.” 

Under Mr. Burrill’s suggestion Leg- 
horn, Italy, would be Livorno; Rome, 
Roma; Naples, Napoli; Belgrade, Beo- 


grad; Bucharest, Bucuresti; Lemberg, 


Lwow; Turin, Torino; Warsaw, Wats 
zawa; The Hague, Gravenhage. 
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THEY CLIVE 


By 
Brendan Gill 


ESSAY 13 


DANGEROUSLY 


UNDER WATER 


Submarine men don’t join up for 


more ice cream and bigger checks 


's 

its Too the tank and we peered into it through 
a porthole. 

Postwar The ensign then led the way to the 

August International Newsreel campus on the hill. Stopping in briefly 


al Geo- 


january, 


n in the 
Septem- 


s Out,” 


NCE I was told that the reason 

men aboard our Navy’s submarines 
volunteer for this branch of the service 
is that they are paid fifty per cent more 
than the men aboard surface craft and 
get better meals. I didn’t believe it. 
Nor did glory, I felt sure, have much 
to do with their choice, since many 
of those who volunteer. for submarine 
duty are Navy men who have served 
aboard surface craft and, frequently, 
have already seen action. Yet in spite 
of the severity of the tests for candi- 


reach out into the river, backed by 
colorless brick and brownstone sheds 
and barracks. Two or three college- 
style buildings are set up in a neat 
green campus on a slope above the 
river. This is as it should be, since the 
base is essentially a school. Dominating 
the establishment is a high, bulbous, 
altogether .mysterious-looking tower. 
The ensign led me over to it, and as we 
climbed a stairway winding around it 
like a fire escape, he explained that the 
tower had been built to train students 


at various classrooms there and listen- 
ing to the lectures in progress, I gath- 
ered that the mental requirements at 
the base were almost as high as’ the 
physical. All submarine-officer candi- 
dates must be well grounded in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics. Further- 
more, they, as well as the seamen who 
make up the rest of the crew, must show 
considerable aptitude for working with 
their hands. In one room the men were 
taking apart torpedoes and putting 
them together again. Since 4 torpedo 
is, for its size, one of the most com- 


pa kek dates, the relatively long and compli- in the use of the submarine-escape plicated mechanisms in the world, this 
A white ated course of training, and the greatly lung. The lung, a rubber and canvas __ is no job for a butterfingers. In the next 
able of increased number of submarines being device resembling a gas mask, is de- room some students were experiment- 


launched these days, the Navy has 
found no difficulty in assembling fresh 
crews. 

A couple of weeks ago I was given 


signed to make it possible to escape 
from a damaged submarine at any 
depth to which the sub is likely to go. 
The tower is, in effect, a water tank, 


ing with sound-detection devices, and in 
another they were memorizing the pro- 
files of enemy craft and then spotting 
miniature ships through a real peri- 








instead §§ permission to visit the Navy submarine eighteen feet in diameter and a hun- scope. The snatches I heard of the lec- 
ead of Mi base near New London, Connecticut, dred feet high. Students, wearing the ture were mathematical gibberish to 
roperly Mand, along with a group of student lung enter the tank through locks at me; the courses in navigation and range- 
experts @ officers, to take a short cruise on and various depths along the sides—eight- finding which I happened across had 


under Long Island Sound. That sample 


een feet, fifty feet, one hundred feet — 












apparently left geometry, or my kind 


ssing @ of submarine life turned out*to be no and allow themselves to rise to the of geometry, a long way behind. The 
y after # less confining that I had expected, but surface, slipping up a rope hand over most important courses, I was told, were 
spelling #§ at the same time I think I came to hand in order to slow down their as- those in the actual construction of subs. 
if that @§ understand something of why certain cent sufficiently to let their bodies “We go over every inch of a sub in 
t,” said # men choose to follow this, to a layman, become gradually adjusted to the steady theory here,” the ensign said. “We 
of the #§ unnatural career. As I had expected, it decrease in pressure. The lung per- make dozens of line drawings of it, from 


section 
Tr. 
e made 
J closer 
but in 


had little to do with the extra pay or 
the greater variety of desserts. 

I reached the base about ten o'clock 
one morning and was promptly taken 


mits them to breathe freely underwater, 
and instructors go up another rope 


beside them to make sure that they 


don’t rise too rapidly. The ensign point- 








stem to stern. Then we go out in 


the subs, as you'll go out this after- 
noon, and put the theory into practice. 
We have to know the workings of all 


the various ventilating and piping sys- 
tems, which means that we have to be 
better than amateur electricians, steam- 
fitters, and engineers. This sort of 
schooling lasts several months, and by 
the time we're through we can trace 
fuel and air lines in our sleep. We have 
to be able to, because things can’t go 
wrong in a sub.” The ensign grinned. 
“They can go wrong, but they can’t 


ed out that the physical requirements 
for submarine candidates are neces- 
sarily much stricter than those for ordi- 
nary service. A man with nothing worse 
than faulty sinuses, too narrow ear 
canals, or just a slightly crooked sep- 
tum might have trouble with the es- 
cape-lung tests, He would be a bad 
risk aboard a submarine. 

After reaching the top of the tank, 


in charge by.a young ensign who had 
niform- ## been given the chore of showing me 
es most ## ‘ound. He told me that all the train- 
ing subs were out making their regu- 
nfusion {ar morning runs and, while we were 
letter is waiting their return, he would like 
ato, the #@ '0 take me on a brisk tour of the build- 

Ings and grounds. The base stretches 
m Leg- f§*long the rocky eastern bank of the 
Rome, ames River, flanking the course over 

















e, Beo- @@ Which the Yale-Harvard boat races used stopping at various levels to look in. stay wrong. It wouldn’t be healthy.” 
smberg, f° be rowed. The place has the air of through the portholes, we walked down As he finished speaking, I copied down 
_ Wars #4 small but thriving nineteenth century the stairway again. At the bottom, the a motto’ printed in large black letters 


Port. A long series of wooden docks ensign snapped on some lights inside over one of the entrance doors: “Their 


associatio® 
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want of practice will make ‘them ‘un- 
skillful, and their want of skill timid. 
Maritime skill, like skills of other kinds, 
is not to be. cultivated by the way or 
at chance times.” “That’s Thucydides,” 
the ensign said, “400 B.C. He sure had 
us in mind.” 

Outside once more, the ensign point- 
ed downriver and said, “Here they 
corne.” Shading’ my. eyes, I made out a 
half-dozen dark hulls, low in the water, 
gliding toward the base. We hurried 
down to the docks. As we waited for 
the subs to tie up, a group of eight 
student officers, with whom I was to 
sail arrived, and the ensign introduced 
me to them. Several of the men had 
been assigned to destroyers on convoy 
duty between this country and Iceland. 
One had been at Pearl Harbor, another 
in the Battle of the Coral Sea. They 
were all extremely young, lean, and 
tanned. It occurred to me. that, prob- 
ably for the first time in my life, I 
was looking at a group of men who 


among them didn’t have a single phys- 


ical defect. 


The sub on which I was to sail came 
in and was made fast. and a gangplank 
was lifted onto the dock. A group of 
student officers got off, and my group 
went aboard. My guide took me up 
the gangplank to the deck, where he 
turned mie over to a Lieutenant Glaes, 
the sub’s second-in-command, and then 
left us. I learned that Lieutenant Glaes, 
a tall, open-faced Pennsylvanian, was 
a graduate of Annapolis, twenty-six, 
married and had a four-month-old son. 
He introduced me to the sub’s captain, 
Lieutenant Germershausen, who at 
thirty-one, was also married and a 
father. Both Germershausen and Glaes 
were graduates of the New London 
school. In addition to the students, the 
two lieutenants, and myself, there was 
an instructor from the school aboard, 
and a regular crew. As the lieutenants 
and I stood about on the narrow deck, 
talking, the instructor ordered one of 
the students to take the sub down- 
river. The student and Lieutenant Ger- 
mershausen went up to the bridge, and 
the sub got under way. The rest of us 
remained on the deck, watching the 
base recede from view, and Lieutenant 
Glaes told me something about his ship. 

She was, he said, an old one, and 
had seen service in the last war. She 
had been out of commission for many 
years but had recently been rebuilt and 
refitted for base duty. Like all subs, 
she was driven by Diesel engines while 
on the surface and by battery-powered 
motors when submerged. She looked 
big to me, but Lieutenant Glaes called 
her tiny compared to the new subs on 
which he hoped to serve someday. Lieu- 
tenant Glaes asked me if I would like 
to go below. We would not be diving 
until] we reached the Sound, he told me, 


but this was the best time to walk 
around the ship. I took a last look at 
the water lapping the deck, then fol- 
lowed Lieutenant Glaes down a lad- 
der in the hatchway, a polished steel 
cylinder about ten feet deep, hardly 
wide enough to accommodate a full- 
grown man’s body. Reaching the bot- 
tom, I found myself in the engine room, 
on a narrow walk between two pound- 
ing engines. 

Over the sound of the engines, Lieu- 
tenant Glaes told me that there were 
six compartments in the sub: the tor- 
pedo room, the forward battery, the 
control room, and the motor room. Only 
the motor room lay aft of us, in the 
tail of the ship. Like the rest of the 
six compartments, it could be shut 
off by water-tight doors. Once the 
sub submerges, the Diesels must be 
stopped, since, like all internal com- 
bustion engines, they burn up air. The 
engine room was fairly hot and filled 
with fumes. Lieutenant Glaes said it 
wasn't bad at all. “Nothing poisonous 
about these smells,” he said. “Good for 
you, probably.” 

I had to bend practically double to 
get through the doorway into the next 
compartment forward, the after bat- 


tery, which also served as a galley. The 


batteries lay out of sight below a water- 
tight composition deck and behind 
bulkheads at either side. The regular 
crew of seamen had just finished their 
lunch. I asked Lieutenant Glaes whether 
it was true, as I had heard, that men 
aboard submarines got better meals 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 


This submarine crew is lined up on deck for inspection by their new skip- 
per. Notice how narrow the deck is, how small the hatch openings in rear. 


than anyone else in the Navy, 
and he said it was. Submarine men are 
notoriously heavy eaters, and one or 
two members of the regular crew were 
already back in the galley spreading 
peanut butter and honey over thick 
slabs of bread. Nearly everyone drinks 
from five to ten cups of coffee a day. 
The officers are served in their quar- 
ters, but the men eat wherever they 
can find a handy valve or pipe to sit 
on. Of course, the subs on patrol in 
the Pacific, say, are a good deal roomier 
than training subs. 
Lieutenant Glaes led the way into the 
control room. Thanks to my early 
movie training, I was able to identify 
the two periscopes in the center of the 
room, but the rest of the equipment, 
which covered the bulkheads, the over- 
head, and most of the deck, outdid even 
Hollywood in its effect of overdrawn 
complexity. We ducked into the next 
compartment, the forward _ battery, 
which doubled as the officers’ wardroom 
and sleeping quarters for both officers 
and men, the distinction. between the 
accommodations being, as far as | 
could see, largely imaginary. I counted 
nine bunks in a space about six feet 
square, in which the crew slept. Then 
there were four officers’ berths, which 
were set farther apart and looked slight- 
ly more comfortable than the others, 
though they were no more private. Next 
to the captain’s bunk was.a small, felt- 
covered table, and over it a single shelf 
of technical books. Above the head of 
the captain’s berth, where he could 
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read them without getting up, were 
gauges showing the depth and course. 
- The foremost and biggest compart- 
ment, the torpedo room, was in the 
bow of the ship. Several spare torpedoes 
lay in racks along the bulkheads. They 
were at least fifteen feet long and a 
couple of feet in diameter, and they 
looked like scale-model submarines. 

We climbed up through the torpedo- 
room hatchway onto the forward deck. 
As we steadied ourselves by gripping 
the thin cables which served as rail- 
ings, we heard a lookout on the bridge 
shout, “Man overboard!” The sea was 
smooth and the visibility fair, and all 
I could see overboard was a fruit crate 
bobbing in our wake. Lieutenant Glaes 
smiled and said, “That’s our man over- 
board.” A seaman holding a boat hook 
dropped from the deck onto a kind of 
fin which extended from the side of the 
hull. The instructor watched from the 
bridge and shouted a series of orders 
to the steersman, which I was careful 
to write down: “Rudder amidships. 
Right full rudder. All engines stop. All 
ahead full. Rudder amidships. Right 
full rudder. All back full. All stop.” 
Rather to my surprise, the sub came 
about in an easy circle, the engines 
were cut, and we glided gently up to 
the fruit crate, which was hauled aboard 
by the seaman with the boat hook. The 
instructor nodded and said, “Well done.” 


W: PRACTICE rescue work a good 
many times a day,” Lieutenant Glaes 
explained. “Subs are like cigars. They're 
only a few feet across, and when we 
hit a choppy sea we're liable to lose 
one of us overboard. Sounds silly, but 
it happens. The chief reason we prac- 
tice rescues, though, is to test the stu- 
dent officers’ handling of the ship. They 
have to be able to pick up those fruit 
crates as quickly and neatly as if this 
sub were a twelve-foot skiff. Some of 
the boys learn to do it the second or 


‘third time.” 


Just then the instructor, still on the 
bridge, called out, “All right, men. Stand 
by to dive.” 

Once the last man was below, the 


+ hatches were shut, and the Diesel en- 


gines stopped. Most of us gathered in 
the control room while’ a student, who 
was acting as captain, kept an eye 
at one of the periscopes and called out 
orders to another student, who was 
acting as diving officer and stood three 
or four feet away. “Take her down to 
thirty-eight feet,” the first student 
called. I felt the muscles in: my legs 
and arms tighten. The diving officer 
passed along the word to some petty 
officers who were, operating the con- 
trols, and we began to’ submerge. I 
felt no particular physical sensation, The 
captain, standing at the other periscope, 
made sure that the dive was not too 


steep. Lieutenant GJaes told me that 
the angle of dive is controlled by what 
are called diving planes, one of which 
was a finlike flange I had noticed be- 
fore; the speed of descent is controlled 
by the speed of the boat, the diving 
angle, and the speed with which the 
main ballast tanks are flooded. 1 
watched the needle of an indicator 
over the diving officer’s chart slip from 
“surface” to “20 feet,” and then to 
“38 feet,” the limit to which this. sub 
could sink without blanketing its peri- 
scope. The sub levelled off delicately. 
Then the student officer brought her 
up again. 


A NOTHER student officer took over 
and repeated the performance. When 
each of the eight student officers had 
had a hand in acting first as captain and 
then as diving officer, the instructor 
ordered torpedo practice. Each of the 
ship’s torpedo tubes was filled with a 
quantity of water approximating the 
weight of a torpedo, and these water 
slugs, as they are called, were expelled 
by compressed air, just like the real 
thing. 

While the student officers proceeded 
to the range-finding part of their prac- 
tice, Lieutenant Glaes and I sat down 
on a berth in the officers’ wardroom. 
Coffee was brought to us by a young 
colored mess attendant. I could hear 
the instructor asking questions in the 
control room—“How do you pump 
from after trim to regulator?” — and 
getting what must have been, to him, 
satisfactory answers. “After trim on 
trim line, open trim line by-pass,” 1 
could hear, “open forward trim on 
manifold, open regulator on manifold, 
rotate the pump.” 

“Naturally, I don’t understand a word 
of that,” I said to Lieutenant Glaes, 
“but there are other things I don’t 
understand. It’s been less than an hour 
since we've been more or less sub- 
merged, but I already feel a sense of 
being trapped, a sense of the possi- 
bility that we may never get back up. 
Doesn’t that begin to worry you after 
a while?” Lieutenant Glaes sipped his 
coffee. “Not when things are going as 
smoothly as this,” he said. 

I asked him if sub men ever got 
on each other's nerves. “On regular 
duty there'll be thirty or more of us 
jammed together on a sub this size,” 
he said. “We're bound to get sick of 
the sight of each other, eating and 
sleeping and working together like that, 
sometimes for weeks and even months 
on end. And we don’t have much time 
to escape by reading books or writing 
letters. We just drink our coffee and 
hang on.” 

“But why do it at all?” I asked. “Why 
not stick to the surface craft to which 
you were first assigned? Why go out of 
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your way to make yourself miserable?” 

“That’s easy,” Lieutenant Glaes said. 
‘For one thing, on a sub every man 
feels just about as important as every 
other man; no one can afford to fail, 
to make a slip. And since there are only 
thirty of us, all thirty must be thor- 
oughly dependable. We do get sick of 
the sight of each other, but we get 
past that. We get to — oh, — respecting 
each other. On a can, that’s to say a de- 
stroyer, you may be assigned to some 
job below deck and feel you’ve never 
seen action at all. On a battleship you 
may never see an enemy ship, never 
fire a shell. Here, we're bound to see 
the show, because we're all .he time 
out searching and being searched for.” 

“And I suppose the advancements in 
rating come pretty fast?” I asked. 

“That’s another thing,” he said. “Ei- 
ther they come fast or you're expected 
t8 clear out. This is just about the best 
test of a man the Navy has, the big- 
gest challenge. You've read about Ger- 
many having more trouble training 
crews than building subs? Well, it’s 
probably true. A good crew can do a 
hundred times more damage than a 
fairly good crew. The captain makes 
all the difference, and, thank God, a 
sub man doesn’t have to wait twenty 
years to be made a captain. Look at 
Lieutenant Germershausen. He’s this 
sub’s captain, and he’s only thirty-one. 
If the war lasts long enough, they may 
hand out commands even earlier than 
that. I’m twenty-six. Maybe by the time 
I'm twenty-eight I'll be crawling along 
the belly of .the Pacific in my own 
ship, in my own sweet little sewer 
pipe.” 















































| GLANCED about the wardroom. Be- 
cause of the shape of the hull, it was 
impossible to sit upright ou the bunk, 
and my shoulders ached. The air was 
hot and still and the engines throbbed 
steadily, like a pulse, in my ears. The 
sub, Lieutenant Glaes told me, had 
come about and was heading back to- 
ward the base, no longer submerged. 
I though of the smooth, blue surface of 
the Sound glittering with sunlight, and 
the cool fall wind blowing in from the 
sea. I took a last look at the maze of 
pipes and valves and the cramped 
berths, For the first time I noticed a 
metal sign fixed to one of the bulk- 
heads: “Dot — one tap on hull. Dash— 
two taps on hull.” I stood up and said, 
“Well, I won’t take any more of your 
time. We might as well go up on deck.” 
Lieutenant Glaes shook his head. “Let’s 
stay here till we dock,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “It’s nice and cozy, don’t you 
thinkP Sit down, and I'll order you 
another cup of coffee.” 


Reprinted by permission of The New 
Yorker. ‘ 
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NOVEMBER, 1806 


Another year! — another deadly blow! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown! 

And We are left, or shall be left, alone; 

The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
°Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hand it must be wroughts 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth ngt cheer! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honor which they do not understand. 


LONDON, 1802 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
_ Thy Soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou bedst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 

Fare as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 


Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earliest den; — 
O miserable Chieftain; where and when 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


POEMS to remember 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


William Wordsworth was a lanky, 
raw-boned student in Cambridge 
when the French Revolution began. 
Enthusiastic for the ideals of “Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity,” he went 

to France in 1791, a boy of 21 who had just graduated from 
college. He visited the ruins of the Bastille and felt that the 
French had destroyed tyranny itself when they tore down the 
old prison. 

It is the idealistic young Wordsworth of this period that we 
like to remember. His friendship with Coleridge began soon 
after his return to England. Coleridge, Wordsworth and W ords- 
worth’s sister Dorothy walked for endless miles over the Eng- 
lish countryside, planning to reform literature and society. 
They made a good beginning in reforming literature, for 
Lyrical Ballads, published in 1798, marks the real beginning of 
the Romantic Movement in England. It proclaimed their new 
creed, their belief that simple natural people and simple nat- 
ural language were the true subjects and expression for poetry. 
It was a revolutionary creed then. 

Wordsworth lived until 1850, an old man who was Poet 
Laureate and the respected dean of English poets. He wrote 
lines that are among the greatest in English literature and 
other lines that are among the poorest. But all of his best 
poetry was written during the fiery days of his young manhood. 


E USUALLY think of Wordsworth as the poet who in- 

terpreted nature and country life in poems so true and 
perfect that they are familiar to everyone. But there is another 
Wordsworth. There is the man who tramped across the moun- 
tains at two o'clock in the morning to meet the carrier bring: 
ing news from war-torn Europe. There is the poet who wrote 
the sonnets on this page, who loved liberty and feared lest 
England had grown too corrupt with prosperity to meet the 
growing power of Napoleon. “November, 1806” might have 


been written in 1941 instead, so close is the parallel between: 


the days of Napoleon and of Hitler. 

Some of Wordsworth’s greatest lines are found in the two 
other sonnets on this page. “London, 1802” contains the fam- 
ous similes which so well describe Milton — another radical 
thinker and defender of English liberty. The ringing last line 
of “To Toussaint L’Ouverture” is often quoted. Wordsworth 
often makes a long and important word in a line ring out like 
a trumpet call. What is his secret? Does he gain the effect by 
using short words in the rest of the line? Or by using assonance 
and alliteration in syllables he wishes to emphasize? 

Toussaint L’Ouverture was a courageous Negro who raised 
and disciplined a powerful army of his fellows in the island of 
St. Domingo and led them in revolt against the French author- 
ity in the island. He had been captured by the French and was 
in prison when Wordsworth wrote this sonnet. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 21. Assuring 
World Freedom from Want 


Empty stomachs make unproductive, 
desperate people, without hope or en- 
ergy to get back on their feet. Three 
good meals a day are an unattainable 
dream to people all over Europe and 
Asia today. Many have been system- 
atically starved for years. Feeding hun- 
gry people so that they can get on with 
the world’s work is largely our responsi- 
bility. How are we facing it? 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) Why did American food sur- 
pluses before the war fail to reach un- 
derfed peoples in other countries? (b) 
In what ways can scientific knowledge 
help to solve food problems? (c) What 
is a balanced diet? (d) How can our 
food production be changed so that it 
will meet our needs better? (e) Com- 
pare methods of agriculture in countries 
such as China, Russia, France, Norway 
with those of the United States. (f) 
How can education help to solve the 
problem of undernourishment? (g) Is 
an international food program: neces- 
sary? 

Research Materials: 

Lehman, Herbert H., “Relief and Re- 
habilitation,” Foreign Policy Report Vol. 
XIX, No. 9, 25c. 

The Health of Children in Occupied 
Europe, pamphlet issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C., 25c. 

Hoyt, Elizabeth E., “Freedom from 
Want: A World Goal,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 80, 10c. 

Important Film: 

World of Plenty, is a 16mm., 5-reel 
sound film “indicating the problem of food 
distribution as it was, as it is during the 
war, and as it may be after the war.” It 
can be rented from New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y., for 
$5.00 a day. Well worth the cost if the 
budget will cover it. 

Activity: 

Hold a food conference in your 
school, to discuss the question: What 
should I eat? Ask the home economics 
department to help classes prepare ex- 
hibits, charts, assembly talks on nutri- 
tion. Plan well-balanced meals and ask 
pupils to keep a record of their meals 
for a week. Ask a lunchroom committee 
to make suggestions for lunches that 
give the most energy for your money. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Finland—Unhappy Axis Ally 


Finland has often been the battle- 
ground of warring neighbors. She has 
been dominated by Sweden, Russia, and 
now Germany. Finns have a natural de- 
sire to be free Finns, but geography 
and the interests of stronger powers are 
against ‘her. Can she find a good way 
out of her present position? 


Topics for Discussion: 


(a) Did the Finns make good use of 
twenty years of independence—1920- 
1940? (b) How did the U.S.S.R. justify 
its demands on Finland in 1939? (c) 
Why is Germany likely to put up a 
strong fight to keep Finland in the war? 
(d) How would immediate withdrawal 
from the war affect Finland’s future and 
aid the United Nations? (e) Why didn’t 
the U. S. end dipiomatic relations with 
Finland when she entered the war in 
1941? (f) Can secure Russian bound- 
aries be set up after the war in ac- 
cord with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter? 


Reading Materials: 


Newman, Bernard, The New Europe, 
Chapter 5. (Macmillan, $3.75.) 

Joesten, Joachim, What Russia Wants, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50. 

Langsam, Walter, The World Since 
1914, Macmillan, $4.00. 


Something to Do: 


There are excellent recordings of Sibel- 
ius’ music: Finlandia, Columbia 69180 D, 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 13-18 Issue) 


For Social Studies and General 
Classes: 

Canned Goods and Victory Gardens: 
Supplementing the Fruit and Vege- 
table Shortage 

France Faces a New Life: Republican 
Government Will Take Over After 
Invasion 

Map Study of Truk and Caroline 
Islands 

Postwar Unit: 22. National Planning 
for Jobs and Security 

They Fought for Freedom: Clara 
Barton 


For English Classes: 

My Brother and I (Will and Charlie 
Mayo), by Helen Clapesattle 

Wanted: Word Hospital, by Walter 
King 

The Changing British Island, by Hec- 
tor Bolitho 

“Carry On, Mr. Barnes!” a story by 
Albert R. Wetjen 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


$1.00; The Swan of Tuonela, Victor 7380, 


$1.00; Valse Triste, Victor 14276, $1.00. 

The class will enjoy singing Onward Ye 
People, a vocal arrangement of music from 
Finlandia, published by Galaxy Music 
Publishers, 17 W. 46th St., N. Y. C., obtain- 
able also from G. Shirmer, 3 E. 48rd St., 
m. Z: Co We. 


Oil for War and Peace 


Oil for your car on a week-end drive 
into the country or oil for a bomb flight 
over enemy cities comes from a limited 
supply. As the supply near home grows 
less, oil is brought where it is needed 
from distant reserves. This is a compli- 
cated and costly business. How should 
it be handled? 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) How is the source of oil supplies 
shifting as the war progresses? (b) 
What are the advantages of government 
participation in oil production? (c) 
What is a cartel and how does it oper- 
ate? (d) Does it work for the good of 
the average consumer? (e) How long 
do experts expect the world oil reserves 
to last? (f) Discuss control of oil re- 
serves as a cause of war and as a means 
for keeping the peace. (g) How are 
substitute fuels produced? 


Something to Do: 


Study resource maps of the world to 
find out how oil reserves are distributed. 
There are good small maps in A History 
of the War, by Rudolf Modley (Pub- 
lished jointly by Penguin Books and the 
Infantry Journal, 25c), and in An Atlas 
of World Review, by Clifford H. Mac- 
Fadden (Crowell). 

If you have the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica World Atlas in your library, 
ask a group of students to collect facts 
on petroleum imports and exports of 
important countries from the tables 
given in “Geographical Summaries and 
World Spheres of Influence.” Prepare 
a chart showing their findings. 


Reading Materials: 


“Fuel,” Vol. 4, No. 3, Building America 
Series, Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. C., 30c. 

“Cartels and the Peace,” University of 
Chicago Round Table Pamphlet, 10c. 





Key to ‘We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 

I. Oil for War and Peace: 1-c; 2-a; 8-a; 
4-b; 5-a. 

II. Assuring Freedom from Want: 1-T; 
2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

III. Finland— Unhappy Axis Ally: 1- 
Helsinki; 2-Mannerheim; 3-sixth; 4-three; 
5-Hango; 6-nickel, molybdenum; 7-food. 
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American Institutions: 11. American 
Labor 


Men able and willing to do productive 
work are an important part of a na- 
tion’s wealth. Little by little labor has 
learned to work together intelligently 
and effectively for the good .of their 
group and of the ‘nation. There have 
been growing pains, but the institution 
is maturing. 

Questions for Discussion: 


(a) Compare the organization and 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. (b) How has the 
war affected the rights of labor? (c) 
What social legislation has been passed 
during the administrations of President 
Roosevelt? (d) How do labor union 
practices sometimes act against the in- 
terest of the workers? (e) Are the 
unions working whole-heartedly against 
discrimination among workers? 


Study Materials: 

Carskadon, T. R., “Workers and Bosses 
Are Human,” Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 
76, 10c. 

The American Story of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
Labor Conditions, Williams Press, Albany, 
N. Y., school edition, $1. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


READING 
They Live Dangerously Under Water 


For maximum effectiveness, this drill 
should be administered before pupils 
have had time to read the article. Under 
these conditions, the exercise should 
train slow readers in the art of rapid 
skimming for certain facts. At the same 
time it will provide a check on the com- 
prehension of fast readers. 

Tell your pupils to prepare a sheet of 
paper on which they have provided 
space for the answers to five questions. 
Read each question aloud and allow 
time enough for all readers to jot down 
answers before proceeding to next ques- 
tion. If you wish to keep a speed record, 
call out the number 1 for the first 5 to 
finish and hold up their hands, number 
2 for the next 5, and so on. Pupils can 
jot down answers speedily by following 
this system: page number, column 
number, paragraph number (fragments 
of paragraphs to be counted as whole). 

Here are the questions: 

1. Find the paragraph which de- 
scribes the living quarters of the crew. 

2. Which paragraph tells about the 
submarine-escape lung? 

83. Which paragraph describes some 
of the food aboard a submarine? 

4. Find the paragraph describing 
diving instructions. 

5. Which paragraph tells about the 
educational requirements of the men? 


Afterward you may wish to collect 
Papers, or you may have the class ex- 
change papers. In either case, the cor- 
rect answers should be discussed. Then 
the article should be assigned for more 
thorough reading and possibly discus- 
sion. 


Victory Story of the Week 


Here is a speed test on “Escape In- 
side Germany.” There are about 830 
words in the narrative. Fast readers 
should be able to finish it in about f% 
minutes. Average readers will require 
about 2% or 3 ‘minutes. Slow readers 
will take even longer. 


APPRECIATION 
The Home Life of a Philosopher 


Carl Glick’s story of Kung, the Chi- 
nese boy from New York’s Chinatown, 
is one of a series in the book Three 
Times I Bow (Whittlesey House). All 
the stories have charm and humor, and 
many of them tell a good deal about 
the Chinese philosophy and way of life. 
The book is recommended to all who 
are interested in promoting understand- 
ing between races. 

This particular story is written with 
a great deal of skill, and it may be 
worth your while to direct students’ 
attention to certain details they might 
otherwise overlook. Use these ques- 
tions: 

1. What sort of person does Kung 
seem to you to be: impetuous; naive; 
stubborn; ingratiating; or what? 

2. Which of the two seems more 
Americanized in thought and action — 
Bernice or Kung? 

8. Point out some examples of hu- 
mor in the story. (This week’s “Sharpen 
Your Wits”. refers to several; find 
others. ) 

4. Show how the author has been 
careful to use concrete, exact descrip- 
tions rather than vague, general ones. 

5. It is generally agreed that verbs 
and nouns are stronger and more effec- 
tive than adverbs and adjectives. An- 
alyze certain paragraphs in the story to 
discover if you can whether their effec- 
tiveness depends on the sagacious use 
of verbs and nouns or on the applica- 
tion of qualifying words. 

6. Does this story pique your curi- 
osity? Do you want to know more about 
the Kungs and their neighbors in 
Chinatown? Comment on the degree to 
which the author has succeeded in mak- 
ing them appealing. 


Round Table 


The following questions are sug- 
gested as a means of sharpening your 
students’ appreciation of the pupil- 
written poetry on this week’s “Round 
Table” page. 

1. Although there is no regular 
rhythm or rhyme in “Flag in a Win- 


dow,” there are cadences of sound and 
beat. Point them out if you can. 

2. Such expressions as “wooden fin- 
gers tapping” and “metal wings are 
pounding” are remarkable for their 
compression. Find others. 

8. In “Mark Well” some very pic- 
turesque imagery is used. “The night 
wind shuffle through your hair” is an 
example. Find others. 

4. Comment on the rhyme scheme 
and rhythm of “Mark Well.” 

5. An exceptionally clever use of 
verbs is seen in “The Evening Queen.” 
One example is in the phrase “She could 
not dark the sand.” Point out others. 


DISCUSSION 
The Refugee Is Taking Notes 


Here are some questions which you 
may use to start the ball rolling for a 
lively discussion of ideas. 

1. How many refugee young people 
are there in your classes in school? 
How are they using the library to help 
them? 

2. Do you think you would be able 
to stand up against the next group of 
naturalization candidates and answer 
questions concerning United States his- 
tory and government? 

3. What particular books, stories, es- 
says, articles, magazines, newspapers, 
and other reading matter would you 
recommend to refugees wishing to be- 
come better acquainted with America? 


Uncle Sam Has the Answers 


Mrs. Bass’s article on government 
publications should prove of interest 
and value to English students. Have 
your pupils make a list of technical or 
specialized questions they would like to 
have answered. Then, with the aid of 
this article and the services of your high 
school or public librarian, try to find 
out what pamphlets and documents 
exist on the subjects under discussion. 


Poems to Remember 


Wordsworth is often considered one 
of the most eloquent voices of freedom 
in English literature. Use the poems 
quoted here as support for. this, and ask 
the following questions: 


1. What were the similarities be- 
tween England’s situation in the early 
years of the 19th century and in 1941? 

2. What was the political situation in 
Milton’s time? 

8. Do you think it is the business of 
the poet to cry out against wrong, to 
crusade for leadership, to foment dis- 
satisfaction with sluggards? 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T. 
Il. 1-b; 2-b; 3-b. 
III. 1-b; 2-a; 3-a. 
Words to the Wise: a-10; b-5; c-9; d-6; 
e-1; f-12; g-4; h-11; i-2; j-7; k-8; 1-3. 
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RIBOFLAVIN 


What is the national 
nutritional significance of flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration? 





“The increase in the vitamin and mineral requirements of enriched 
flour ... will be of far-reaching benefit to the people of the United 


States.” 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Sec’y. of Agriculture 





saci from the standpoint of the na- 
tional economy as a whole, foods made 
from our common grains translate nature’s 
bounty into human nutrients more eco- 
nomically than any other major class of 
foodstuffs. More than a third of the world’s 
food energy and protein requirements are 
supplied by cereal grains. In this country, 
the percentage is slightly less. 


Prior to the nutritional discoveries of ~ 


recent years, and in response to popular de- 
mand for more appealing and appetizing 
forms of cereal foods, many of the principal 
forms in which this country’s cereal grains 
have been consumed have been those in 
which, in consequence of the necessary 
processing, certain of the vitamin and min- 
eral virtues of the original grain have been 
lost. The vitamin and mineral contribution 
of such foods has, therefore, not matched 
their contribution in food energy and protein. 

For many years research has wrestled 
with this problem. The stimulus of the de- 
fense program and the discovery—and avail- 
ability—of certain vitamins in pure form 
has made possible the correction, in large 
measure, of this situation. And today, en- 
tiched flour and restored cereals are avail- 
able in every part of the country. 


i i Inc. 





The bars at the left are interesting in this 
connection. They show the percentage of 
three B vitamins and iron contributed to 
the average normal diet* by flour and cere- 
als in the days before flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration and now. 


These bars demonstrate that, thanks to - 


enrichment afd restoration, the contribu- 
tion of flour and other cereal foods in these 
essential B vitamins and iron is greater than 
their contribution of food energy and 
protein. 

These are the facts behind the enthu- 
siasm of nutrition authorities for the en- 
richment program. 

Studies have indicated that large num- 
bers of persons do not get adequate quan- 
tities of the “protective” B vitamins and 
iron which enriched flour and restored 
cereals now supply. The availability of these 
nutrients in such common foods strikes an 
effective blow in the interests of better na- 
tional nutrition, and is accordingly impor- 
tant both for the war effort and the future 
health of the nation. 

*Figures based on 2800 calorie prewar diet . . . 
assuming our cereal consumption consisted wholly 
of enriched flour and bread and whole-grain or 


restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used, 
and all data adjusted for average losses in cooking, 





28- 
30% 


PROTEIN 


28- 
30% 


CALORIES 


’ All our family flours are enriched to new, higher gov't. 


standards, our ready-to-eat cereals restored to whole grain 


levels. These. brands include: GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen- 


tested” FLOUR, DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR {in the West), 


‘RED BAND FLOUR (in the South), BISQUICK (contain- 


ing enriched met WHEATIES, CHEERIOATS, KIX. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


“Friend” is a warm, comfortable, happy 
word. Dr. Rachel Davis-Dubois chose well 
to use it in both the subtitle and the dedi- 
cation of her book, Get Together Ameri- 
cans; Friendly approaches to racial and 
cultural conflicts througk Neighborhood- 
Home Festival. She believes that people 
who talk and sing and eat together in a 
holiday mood will lose their prejudices 
and “separateness.” She is working against 
tensions due to competition, exclusiveness, 
overwork, suspicion and insecurity. Antag- 
onism between groups disappears when 
they share memories of simple, homely 
activities. Individual release and group tol- 
erance come naturally from the kind of 
neighborhood mingling in which Miss Du- 
bois has pioneered in communities all over 
the country. She tells how to work in class- 
rooms and communities. (Harper, $1.75.) 


Basic Physics for Pilots and Flight Crews, 
by E. J. Knapp, Professor of Mathematics 
and Physics, Texas College of Mines. A 
basic text planned to meet the requirements 
of primary flight uetaing or air cadet train- 
ing and to prepare students for Meteorol- 
ogy, Theory of Flight, and Engine Opera- 
tion. (Prentice-Hall, $1.25.) 

7 = * 

The qu&rterly journal Scripta Mathe- 
matica (186th St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
New York City) has available for free dis- 
tribution to schools on request the follow- 
ing mathematical and scientific materials: 
1. Portrait of Pythagoras and biography of 


him by Professor C. J. Keyser. 2. Sym- 
posium on the life and work of Rene 
Descartes. 3. A large portrait of Sir Isaac 
Newton (in connection with the tercen- 
tenary celebration of his birth). 4. A por- 
trait of Copernicus (published on the quad- 
ticentennial of his death). 


“New Yorker” Discontinues 
“Reader's Digest’ Rights 


The New Yorker magazine has re- 
fused to renew an agreement with The 
Reader’s Digest permitting the reprint- 
ing of The New Yorker text or pictures 
because The New Yorker says, The 
Reader’s Digest has ceased to be essen- 
tially a reprint magazine and is “be- 
ginning to generate a considerable frac- 
tion of the contents of American maga- 
zines.” 

The text of The New Yorker letter 
follows: 

“To Our Contributors: 

“The New Yorker has not renewed its 
agreement with The Reader’s Digest this 
year and has decided that no permission 
will be given The Digest to reprint our 
text or pictures. Since you, as a contributor, 
have a stake in this we presume you will 
want to know our reasons. They © are 
roughly as follows: 

“The Digest started out as a reprint mag- 
azine but grew into something quite dif- 
ferent. Nowadays a large proportion of its 
contents is frankly original with The Digest 
and not presented as reprint material; and, 
of the stuff that is presented as reprint 


material, much actually originates in the 
office of The Digest and then gets farmed 
out to some other magazine for first pub. 
lication. 

“The effect of this (apart from spreading 
a lot of money around) is that The Digest 
is beginning to generate a considerable 
fraction of the contents of American mag- 
azines. This gives us the creeps, as does 
any centralization ‘of Genius. The fact 
seems to be that some publications are 
already as good as subsidized by The 
Digest. Our feeling is that if The Digest 
wants to publish a magazine of original 
material, it should do so in a direct manner. 

“We believe it should not operate 
through other publications to keep alive the 
reprint myth. We don’t want to be in the 
position of. receiving for consideration a 
manuscript that has already been bought 
and paid for by some one else, for we 
regard such a situation as unhealthy. We 
were willing to be digested, but we are not 
willing to be first supplied, then digested. 

“The New Yorker, furthermore, has 
never been particularly impressed with The 
Digest’s capsule theory of life and its-as- 
sumption that any piece of writing can be 
improved by extracting every seventh word, 
like a tooth. We have occasionally been 
embarrassed to see our stuff after it has 
undergone. alterations at Pleasantville. 
(Pleasantville, N. Y., where The Digest is 
published. ) 

“Mostly, however, we object to The 
Digest’s indirect creative function, which 
is a threat to the free flow of ideas and to 
the independent spirit. We trust that you 
will see our point and approve. 


Tue Eprrors” 





TEACH AVIATION! , 


Today every boy and girl is keenly inter- 
ested in all the fascinating branches of 
aviation. Here is your opportunity to 
teach this instructive and absorbing sub- 
ject. Hundreds of teachers are finding 
these big, complete kits an amazing help 
in the classroom. Students are anxious 
to learn about air transportation and the 
promises of the air-world of tomorrow. 


COMPLETE AVIATION KITS 
eee ONLY 25€ eacu postpa 


* * * 


Mail the coupon TODAY! —> 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL ENJOY THESE 
COLORFUL AVIATION MATERIALS 


A PRIMARY, AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
and A HIGH SCHOOL KIT. Each contains 
large instructive pictures . . . interesting 
facts ... 40 big illustrated folders for stu- 
dents... Teacher’s Manual...list of Free 
and Inexpensive Aviation Materials... 
other items for each of the three grade 
levels! Order now. You may order extra 
kits for students’ home use, too. 


Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, famous United 
it 


Air Lines pilot, who has 35 million 
miles of flying experience to his cred 
—the world’s record! 





UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. S-4, 
23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
for 


T enclose Primary Kits. 
_--s-------------- Intermediate Grade Kits. 


Name 
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__... High School Kits. 





Street 
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March 6-11, 1944 


By Agnes N. Bass 


UNCLE SAM HAS THE ANSWERS 


HOw long does it take to become an 
air pilot? What can a country boy 
do for the nation? How is a modern 
hen-coop built? How can one learn the 
best way to handle young children in 
a day nursery? 

Uncle Sam has the answers. For 
years, in every department of the Gov- 
ernment, he has been packing them 
into reports, charts, leaflets, bulletins 
and pamphlets to an extent that has 
made his publications “exceed those of 
any other government or of any com- 
mercial publisher.” Like every good 
teacher he is eager to be helpful when 
good questions come his way. 

Among young people today, best sel- 
lers on the Government’s list are the 
bocks and. pamphlets on aeronautics, 
such as Pre-aviation Cadet Training in 
High Schools, leaflet 62, 5c, Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics in Secondary School, leaflet 
63, free, both issued by the Office of 
Education, Washington; Theory _ of 
Flight, Technical Manual 1-400, 30c, 
Automotive Electricity, 10-580, 20c, 
Basic Photography, T..M. 1-219, 50c, 
Aerial Photography, T.M. 1-220 and 5- 
240, Radio Fundamentals, T.M. 11-455, 
25c, Basic Weather for Pilot Trainees, 
T.M. 1-232, 35c, and Elementary Phys- 
ics for Pilot Trainees, T.M. 1-233, 20c, 
all to be had from the War Depart- 
ment. 

Of interest to high school. students 
is, of course, the High School Victory 
Service pamphlet 1, free, Office of Edu- 
cation, the Guidance Manual for the 
High School Victory Corps, Victory 
Corps Series, pamphlet 4, 10c, and the 
brand new Physical Fitness through 
Health Education for the Victory Corps, 
10c, both to be had from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents; Home Nursing 
Courses in High School, Education and 
National Defense series, Office of Edu- 
cation; Volunteers in Child Care, Office 
of Civilian Defense, 5¢; The Consumer 
and the War, a study outline for eight 
discussion meetings, and How to 


America’s biggest publisher can 
supply know-how about anything 


Stop Inflation, both tree and to be had 
from the Office of Price Administration. 
Later in the year you may have use for 
the Guide for Planning the Local Vic- 
tory Garden Program, free, Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

The Education and National Defense 
Series are valuable, especially How to 
Read the News, No. 16, How Rural 
Youth May Serve, No. 20, and Living 
Democracy in Secondary Schools, No. 
7, each 15c and issued by the Office of 
Education. The official weekly bulletin, 
Victory, a record of the progress of 
the war program in Washington and 
in the States, at 75c a year, is gotten out 
by the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. Material from its pages may be 
quoted or reprinted or used editorially 
in your school newspaper. 

If you are interested in housing, look 
up Better Cities, Building America, 10c 
from the National Resources Planning 
Board. If you want to know more about 
Cooperatives, send ‘for bulletin 708, 5c, 
to the Labor Statistics Bureau. The 
magazine, Consumers’ Guide, a semi- 
monthly at 50c a year, is indispensable 
to home economics students. Of immedi- 
ate importance are the new and free 
OWI pamphlets, The Thousand Mil- 


lion — stories about the United Nations, 


The Unconquered People, and The 
United Nations Fight for the Four 
Freedoms. 


The following are helpful in supply- . 


ing up to date facts for current events 
classes on our neighbors to the south: 
American City Series, American Nation 
Series, Commodity Series, Foreign 


- Trade Series, gotten out at 5c each by 


the Pan American Union; also Americas 
United and Uruguay, free but supply 
limited, from the Office of Education. 
The Smithsonian Institute will send 
you free while the supply lasts, Island 
Péople of the Western Pacific — Micro- 


nesia and Melanesia, war background 
study 16. 

You know, of course, that if you are 
interested in any one subject —be it 
soil or ships or statistics — you can get 
a list of all the Government publications 
on that subject by writing to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents for it. Be- 
sides sending you this list with descrip- 
tion and price of each publication he 
will refer you to that department of 
the Government which can supply you 
with free literature. 

A useful thing for a school library to 
own is the latest edition of the U. S. 
Government Manual, available from 
the Superintendent of Documents at 
one dollar. In Appendix B are lists of 
the publications of each Government 
department. Looking over these lists 
you realize how Government documents 
do indeed “touch human living on every 
hand.” If you want to make slipcovers, 
the Bureau of Home Economics tells 
you how; in planting a garden, the 
Bureau of Agriculture with its wealth 
of findings is ready to advise you; if 
you want to take a long walk, the Geo- 
logical Survey will send you a detailed 
map of all the country twenty miles and 
more from home. As aids to special 
pieces of school work, there are maps, 
statistics and material of all kinds on 
U. S. history, biography and economics. 

In advanced work that you may enter 
upon later in life, Government docu- 
ments will. serve you as “original 
sources... Government records of agri- 
cultural experiment and procedure will 
interest the scientist. The laws of today, 
the hearings, the labor bulletins, the 
Supreme Court rulings, the Presidential 
papers, the internationa] agreements, 
all these, preserved in the Government 
archives: are essential material for to- 
morrow’s historians, economists and 
statesmen. 





THE REFUGEE IS TAKING NOTES 


Our European visitors find the 
key to their new home in books 


peuecst. with his luggage still in his 
hand, the refugee appears at the 
public library doors after arriving in 
this country. Indeed, before he has de- 
cided upon the important item of a 
local residence, the orienting emigré 
looks well about him, sensing whatever 
is homelike in the atmosphere and mov- 
ing his family, if possible, to a section 
where the library is a nice, livable 
place. 

“They scent our bookshelves like a 
familiar wind and come right in,” said 
a staff member in one of the large New 
York City branches. “To them these 
plump walls of books are home.” 

“There is so much to learn about 
America, and they want to begin at 
once. They are going to live here for 
the duration at least. Perhaps always. 
Since most of them are from Germany 
and Austria, they are eager to learn 
the truth about us. They want first- 
hand impressions, so they can sit down 
to read what Americans say about Amer- 
ica. Travel books, regional novels, soci- 
ology — anything that will help. Prob- 
ably their first request is an easy Eng- 
lish grammar, although it is amazing 
how many of them read English. A 
great many of them are intellectual, 
having left fine private libraries be- 
hind and finding in the public library, 
therefore, an old friend. 

“But they have immediate and prac- 
tical needs, first. And here a chat with 
the librarian will help. What kind of 
schools are in the neighborhood? Where 
would one. look for employment? How 
does one apply for a job in America? 
What do I say over the telephone? How 
shall I order groceries? Could I have 
your assistance in writing a letter —in 
English if you please — to my son who 
is serving with the United Nations?” 

The refugee, threading his way 
through Babylonian subways and shops, 
hears words strangely put together, en- 
counters petty misunderstandings which 
he feels somehow can be straightened 
out. He goes to the library. 

“What do we foreigners do that irri- 
tates Americans? I am puzzled by your 


slang. See, I have written down some’ 


things here. ‘Cold dope on India.’ ‘You 
have nothing on me.’ ‘Daily dozen.’ 
Will you please explain? 

“This novel of your Middle West — 
is it a true picture? Could you suggest 
something better?” 

Often the librarian herself is the 























source of intormation. The trek to the 
open shelves begins. Open shelves! In 
Germany the books are all but locked 
up. They are brought to one with me- 
ticulous solemnity, as if they were 
bound in platinum or coated with invis- 
ible dynamite. But America is a free 
country. Freedom to read the books 
which were banned over there. Thomas 
Mann, Franz Werfel. An ideal place to 
bring one’s family. 

They all want to be enrolled in 
classes in English, a feature of library 
service undertaken in cooperation with 
the Board of Education. The children, 
of course, want to attend the story 
hour. 

But the intellectual tastes of the chil- 
dren are not limited to story hour. The 
child from the other side is deeply con- 
cerned over the world’s responsibility at 
present. Once he hag gotten over the 
first “scared rabbit” look, he takes the 
librarian into his confidence. 

“I lie awake nights thinking how 
they’re going to solve it,” a 12-year-old 
boy who was reading up on the inter- 
racial question told the librarian in 
charge. 

Another child, an English refugee, is 
studying to be a journalist. The coming 
of peace is of immense interest to him. 

“This time, the war’s got to be fin- 
ished right,” he said with a serious 
shake of the head. 

No two days at the library are alike, 
and no two refugees are alike. There 
are sometimes as many as 27 nationali- 
ties represented at a single branch. 
There was the woman from Holland 
who loved outdoor life. One day as.she 
came into the library, a bowl of tulips 
(“bulbs from Holland!”) met her eyes, 


By MARY KELLY 


which filled promptly with tears. Then 
there was the Frenchwoman who came 
in after the news that the French fleet 
had been scuttled. 

“Now we can sing The Marseillaise 
again,” she said fervently. 

Another library user, this time an 
Italian, reflected the relief of his coun- 
trymen in the United States on the day 
immediately following the announce- 
ment by Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle that Italians are not “enemy aliens.” 
He came into the library with an out- 
stretched hand: 

“Ah! It is so different now. ... We 
are friends.” 

“It rips into your emotions some 
days,” remarked a librarian at one of 
the liveliest branches. 

The refugee at the public library 
gives much in appreciation, courtesy, 
and even service. A former judge from 
one of the Berlin courts asked if he 
couldn’t come and make out the income 
tax report for the librarian. He knew ex- 
actly how, he explained. 

In the words of the refugees them- 
selves, the public library is the perfect 
functioning of the democracy which 
they would study. It brings people to- 
gether, opening up sources of infinite 
information about the other fellow and 
his background. Within its hospitable 
walls hobby shows are held, where one 
becomes acquainted with interesting 
neighbors; community exhibits are 
staged; concerts and opera broadcasts 
are provided. Refugees come in the 
morning and stay all day, vanishing for 
a short time at the noon hour. (What, 
no lunch counter?) 

“It is no wonder that these exiled 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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RITTEN on one of the most mod- 

ern and yet one of the oldest of 
themes, in the manner of the oldest of 
women poets, our first contribution is 
certainly an interesting one. 


‘Flag in a Window 


Trees are tossing crazily in the west 
wind, 

Wooden fingers, tapping against the 
window — ; 

“Where is he who cozily sat beside you 

Watching the night fall?” 


Leaves are drifting deep around the 
doorstep. 

Rake and basket stand in the shed for- 
gotten. 

“Where is he who cheerfully piled the 
red leaves 

High at the curbstone?” 


Seas are black and terribly deep around 
him. 

Metal wings are pounding the air above 
him. , 

“Hope and love and resolute ship will 
bring him 

Home when it’s over.” 

Barbara Gray Fruth, 16 


Fostoria (Ohio) High School 
Mabel J. Bourquin, Teacher 


Jean Miller's manner is as direct and 
lively as her fresh and vivid pictures. 


Mark Well 


Look there, see how the wild blue iris 
blow, 

See that boy with the fresh red rasp- 
berry stain 

Upon his mouth, and watch how the 
petals snow 

With the coming of the rain. 

Feel how the dry grass scratches on 
your bare 

And tender feet, how the cold plunge 
in the creek 

Refreshes them, feel. the night wind 
shuffle through your hair, 

Feel how that forehead burns on your 
dampened cheek. 

Listen to the waves as they slap along 

The beach, and hear the long sad cry- 
ing out 

Of loons, and hear the crickets’ ragged 
song, 

Forever rising, forever dying out. 





Look well, mark well the things you 
pass today, 
For you will never come again this way. 
Jean Miller, 16 : 


Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


Imaginative skill has created interest- 
ing ideas and pictures in the following 
poems on a wellworn theme. 


The Evening Queen 


From out the black lake—cool and 


still, 
Evening leaped atop a hill 
And cast her shadow on the land, 
And yet she could not dark the sand. 


The houses humbly wore the shade 
That evening on the valley laid. 
The treetops knelt before the queen 
And rose, disguised in inky green. 


The evening smiled a queen’s proud 
smile 

To see her beauty so beguile 

That all her subjects knelt, then rose 

Clad in the somber hues she chose. 


Then down she looked upon the ground 
And danced with anger when she found 
There on the sand no shadow made 

And still its gleaming jewels displayed. 


She stamped and frowned upon the 
glow, 

She bade the valley-darker grow. 

It knelt in black at her command, 

But still she could not dark the sand. 


And odd but lovely was the sight 

Of evening shadowing the light, 

Then standing dark, defiant, still, 

Upon the sand’s white jewelled hill. 
Judith Holland, 16 


Von Steuben High School, Chicago, Iil. 
Mary T. Russell, Teacher 


’ Night 

See him? 

He is nearing now: 

An old man, 

His pack resting on the ground. 

He dips in. his hand 

And slowly spreads the darkness . 

Over the earth. 

Veronica Beacom, 16 

Cathedral School, Sioux City, lowa 
Sister Mary Esperance, B.V.M., Teacher 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


ARIEL. By Andre Maurois. 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. 


If you knew nothing about poetry, 
you would scarcely know from Mau- 
rois’ life of Shelley that this great Eng- 
lishman was. a writer of verse. But after 
reading the strange, other-worldly life 
of the poet and becoming acquainted 
with his rare personality, you will want 
to read what he wrote. 

There is a two-volume edition of 
Shelley which contains his complete 
works. In it, every reader finds lines 
which he takes to himself as his own. 
Some of the most thrilling to me come 
at the close of the poem, “Ode to the 
West Wind.” The stanza begins, “Make 
me thy lyre, even as the forest is,” and 
its words catch you up and carry you in 
its sweep. Again in “Adonais,” you re- 
spond to the noble lines and feel your- 
self “borne darkly, fearfully afar” upon 
“The breath whose might I have in- 
voked in song.” Finally, anyone who has 
ever stood in an English meadow, lis- 
tening for the song of the skylark for 
the first time, is enraptured by the 
“blithe spirit” singing in “profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art.” 


HENRY ESMOND. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 


A friend told me just the other day 
that he had just been re-reading “the 
greatest historical novel in the English 
language.” When I asked which one he 
meant, he réplied, “Henry Esmond.” 
After being well reminded in this 
manner of Thackeray, I took Henry Es- 
mond down from my bookshelves this 
week, curious to see whether the charm 
I remembered still lay in the novel. It 
does. In the company of Henry Esmond, 
you meet face to face “the great Mr. 
Pope,” “young Harry Fielding whose 
fun and humor seemed to top them 
all,” and Addison and Steele. You learn, 
fascinated, what prince wanted to be 
King James III of England and why he 
failed to achieve his desire. For a time 
you are transported out of your own 
time and you dwell in the age of great 
English letters. The heroine, Beatrix 
Esmonds, is one of the most brilliant, 
bewitching and unscrupulous women in 
fiction. She has no more claim to no- 
bility than Scarlett O'Hara and fully as 


-much charm. If you enjoy her in Henry 
' Esmond, you may meet her again in 


The Virginians, the sequel. 





SHARPEN 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
1. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some statements about 
“They Live Dangerously Under Water.” 
Mark true statements T, false ones F. 


1. Physical requirements for subma- 
rine men are generally stiffer than 
those for other branches of the Navy. 

2. Submarines are powered below 
the surface by the same Diesel engines 
which run them when they are above. 

8. At the submarine school, rescues 
are practiced chiefly to train the men 
in handling the ship accurately. 

4. The lieutenant explained that one 
of the attractions of submarine duty 
is the certainty of action. 


il. HOW’S YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR? 


In each of the following sentences 
about “The Home Life of a Philoso- 
pher,” one of the completing words or 
phrases gives the statement a humorous 
twist. Underline it. 


1. Kung was promoted to lieutenant 
because (a) he was so intelligent; (b) 
his captain ‘vas tired of saluting him; 
(c) the Army needs Chinese officers. 

2. Kung was so thorough in his ob- 
servance of Chinese custom that (a) 
he succeeded in driving out the evil 
spirits; (b) his wife had to call for re- 
lief; (c) even Grandfather approved. 

3. When Bernice and Wah-Foo 
slipped out to the movies, (a) Kung 
changed back to his uniform; (b) Kung 
remarked that he had been very pa- 
tient with her; (c) Kung made no ob- 
jection. 


Ill. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


Opposite the titles of Wordsworth’s 
three sonnets are some statements of 
the main idea of each. Check the best 


one in each case. 


1. “November, 
1806” 


(a) The fall is the best 
time of year. 

(b) England must now 
stand alone. 

(c) England’s rulers are 
corrupt. 

2. “London, 1802” (a) England needs 
Milton now. 

(b) Milton was a great 


poet. 
(c) The English are 
selfish. 
$. “To Toussaint (a) Though leaders die, 


their ideas live. 
(b) Impatience never 
pays. 
(c) No one knows 
- where Toussaint is, 


L’Ouverture” 


YOUR WITS 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

What contributions do you think 
the refugees may be able to make to 
American life? How can other agencies 
besides the libraries help them? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

Comment on the poems in this 
week’s “Round Table.” Make your criti- 
cisms constructive. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

From the following list find the right 
word for each blank. 1-7 are from “The 
Refugee Is Taking Notes”; 8-12 are 
from “They Live Dangerously Under 
Water.” 

. bureaucratic 

. facade 

. orienting 

- petty 

. meticulous 

. fervently 

a. A dealer who ______________ vo 
lates price ceilings is sabotaging our 
democracy. 

b. Bob dressed with 
care before meeting his new employer. 

c. The news of the 


7. superimposed 
8. chore 

9. ‘dominating 
10. flagrantly 

11. dubious 

12. aptitude 


next few months may be the invasion — 


of Europe. 

d. The rescued sailor spoke 
of his shipmates’ courage. 

e. _______ rule is government 
by bureaus under rigid control. 

f. An accountant must have an 
ee 

6. Uibbing 4: seas. OF 
fense that may lead to more serious lies. 

h. Hitler exercises a ——_ ~-_ 
control over conquered nations where 
resentment will become rebellion at the 
first opportunity. 

i. A quotation from Lincoln is in- 
scribed on the of the 
new post office. 

j. The acrobats formed a human pyr- 
amid with each man on 
another’s shoulders. 

k. Writing to our boys in service 
should be a privilege, not a _________. 

1. _______._ themselves to the 
postwar world will be a problem for 
many soldiers. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Ariel (A ri él). A spirit of the air or 
water. 

Andfe Maurois (On dré Mor wa). 
French critic, biographer, writer. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture (Té0 séN Loo vér 
tir). Haitian leader. 


The Refugee 
Is Taking Notes 
(Concluded) 


Europeans like to ‘live’ in your libra- 
ries,” said Count Ferdinand Czerin, au- 
thor of Europe, Going, Going, Gone! 
himself a refugee from Austria and 
now the head of a movement to free 


his tormer country from Nazi domina- 


tion. 

“It is not a question of browsing 
among dusty old volumes. Neither are 
the libraries here a mere show of books. 
They have become a living, working 
place which is a Godsend to the Euro- 
pean refugee. 

“‘Meet me at the public library. I'll 
be there all afternoon.’ This you hear 
frequently from your friends. The man 
from another country has a special job 
to tackle, of course. He must adjust 
himself to this country; and so the time 
spent in studying the economics, po- 
litical science and history of the de- 
velopment of American democracy is of 
first importance to him. 

“The peace conference, as we know, 
has already begun. With many groups 
in many places the subject is under con- 
sideration and so the research done by 
these European intellectuals — former 
government officials, lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, students — is contributing very 
definitely to postwar living. It’s my con- 
viction that the peace conference is not 
going to take place around a green 
table for a few weeks and then be all 
over. By our action today, we are shap- 
ing the world of tomorrow. And the 
emigré, too, will have something to 
say. 

What has the library gained from the 
refugees? 

“They have brought about a new ap- 
proach at the information desk,” de- 
clared Miss Etta Wedge, Director of 
Public Relations at the New York Pub- 
lic Library. “They have revolutionized 
our impressions of foreigners upon 
whom we once superimposed our own 
literary tastes. Now, the selection comes 
from them, and incidentally, has caused 
us to revaluate American literature. 
What kind of an America does it pre- 
sent to the newcomer? Desiring to pre- 
sent our best to them, we read and re- 
read, interpreting from a_ stranger’s 
eyes as nearly as we can. We examine 
the tone and dialect of a book. Finally, 
we buy our books with the refugee in 
mind. 

“Their intellectual enjoyment of the 
library gives us the keenest satisfaction. 
In it we see something typical of what 
the refugee will contribute, we feel 
sure, to American culture.” 


Reprinted by permission of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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THE HOME LIFE 


Ke had been writing to me more 
or less regularly from his Army 
camp. Then one day his letters stopped 
coming. I wondered what had happened 
to him. I thought perhaps he might be 
ill or in trouble, and dropped him a 
line asking if there was anything the 
matter. In reply came a card from an- 
other camp saying, “Am well and work- 
ing hard. Don’t worry.” 

Two months went by, and I heard no 
more from him. One day when I was in 
Chinatown I stopped in to see Bernice 
and their small son, Wah-Foo. 

“What’s happened to Kung?” I asked. 
“I haven’t heard from him in a long 
time.” 

“Neither have I,” she replied. “All 
I get are postal cards saying he is well. 
But that’s like Kung. So I don’t worry. 
If things weren’t good with him, he'd 
write in detail. Maybe he is planning a 
surprise for us one of these days.” 

And Kung was. 

One morning in November the tele- 
phone rang, and Kung’s voice on the 
other end of the wire said cheerfully, 
“Is this the honorable elder the same 
as always?” “te 

“It is,” I replied, “Glad to hear your 
voice. What are you doing in town?” 


“Come quickly to Chinatown and 


find out. We will celebrate. Have a 
banquet — have many banquets. Then 
I will tell you all about my mysterious 
silence. Come in a taxi — American time, 
not Chinese. Until I see you!” And he 
hung up. 

When I arrived in Chinatown I found 
Kung standing on the corner of Mott 
and Pell Streets, surrounded by a group 
of admiring friends. He was smiling 
happily and looked very handsome in 
his smart new uniform with gold bars 
on his shoulders. 

“Lieutenant Kung!” I said. “Congrat- 
ulations,” and gave him a salute. 

“Surprising, isn’t it?” he said mod- 
estly. “I’m totally unworthy and com- 
pletely incompetent. But it is my Cap- 
tain’s fault. He said to me, ‘Corporal 
Kung, you wear me out. I have become 
tired of your saying “sir” to me with 
every other word. My arm aches return- 
ing your too frequent salutes. And you 
are so darned polite it is embarrassing 
at times. I’m going to recommend you 
for Officer’s Candidate School!’ So I’ve 
been to O. C. S. And unworthy as I am, 
I am now a Lieutenant and no longer 
have to do guard duty or bea Kitchen 


By 
Carl Glick 


Policeman. Now let us have a banquet 
with my friends to celebrate.” 

And we did. For four days we had 
banquets. All Kung’s friends wanted 
to entertain him. They plied him with 
all his favorite dishes: bird’s nest soup, 
beef with ginger, fried won ton (sweet 
and pungent), shark’s fin soup, bitter 
melon, and all the other Chinese delica- 
cies. Even the merchant Li, with whom 
he had once quarreled, gave him a 
banquet. 

Finally Lieutenant Kung said, “I am 
worn out with eating. One more ban- 
quet and I shall burst. So do please for- 
give me, but I won't be seeing you 
for a couple of days.” 

“That’s my bad luck,” I replied, 
politely. But I knew how he felt. 

“It’s this way,” he went on. “I've de- 
cided to retire from the world. Medi- 
tate. Every so often I feel all my Chi- 
nese ancestry rising within me. I have 
been doing things the Army way for 


some months now. It has been very - 


good for me, and I have learned a great 
many things. However, I think I'll stay 
home for one day, be completely Chi- 
nese, and satisfy my Chinese soul with 
Chinese ways once again. I shall even 
wear a Chinese gown and slippers and 
smoke a water-pipe. It will refresh my 
spirit. I shall not be breaking Army 
regulations, since this is in the bosom 
of my family. But should two or more 
friends come in, then I shall properly 
don my uniform, of course.” 2 

“Have a good time,” I urged. 

“I certainly shall,” he answered. “It 
will be wonderful for Bernice and my 
young son, too. Set them both a good 
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example. Well — good-bye until I see 
you again, soon.” 

So Kung retired from the world. It 
was on a Saturday night that he told 
me of his intentions. On Thursday Ber- 
nice, his wife, called on the telephone. 

“I'm in a phone booth around the 
corner,” she said. “I don’t want to use 
the phone at home because Kung would 
hear me. But if you are my friend come 
over immediately and take him out.” 

I ambled down to Chinatown that 
afternoon, climbed the stairs to Kung’s 
apartment, and rapped on the door, 
Bernice opened it for me, then came 
out into the hall and quickly closed the 
door behind her. She smiled wanly 
and began to apologize for causing me 
so much trouble. 

“Is Kung ill?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied. “He's never felt 
better in his life, he says. There’s nothing 
the matter with him. But I felt an 
American influence might help. He's 
giving way to all his Chinese emo- 
tions.” 

Then she told me what had hap- 
pened. When he had announced his 
plan to live quietly for one day as a 
Chinese gentleman should, Bernice 
agreed with him that it might not be 
a bad idea. Monday night he started his 
plan of action. He invited some of his 
cronies in for a game of mahjongg. They 
played straight through until Tuesday 
morning, stopping their game at mid- 
night only long enough to send to a near- 
by restaurant for food. At seven o'clock, 
when his guests departed, Kung went 


to bed and slept until late that after- 


noon. 





CARL 
GLICK 


A pioneer in 
the vigorous 
community the- 
ater movement, 

Carl Glick has played an active role 
as dramatist, director, and publicist. 
Several of his plays have been printed 
and produced both in this country 
and England. Today he writes a 
mewspaper column on community 
theaters and is co-author of a book 
on them, Curtain Going Up (1939). 
He has also taught literature . and 
drama in several colleges. 

Carl Glick’s interest in the Chinese 
has inspired many stories and articles 
for popular magazines. Shake Hands 
With the Dragon (1941), a book on 
New York’s Chinatown, was a popu- 
lar success. Three Times I Bow 
(1943), which tells the story of China- 
town in war-time, has already been 
reprinted in an Armed Services Edi- 
tion and has been featured on sev- 
eral radio programs. Its engaging 
hero is Lieutenant Kung. 








He didn’t count that day as part of 
his retirement. All afternoon and eve- 
ning he was very quiet, Bernice said. 
He spent his time reading old Chinese 
books and making no comments. In the 
evening he went out and made some 
purchases, and before going to bed 
early, gave Bernice her instructions on 
on how she was to behave on Wednes- 
day. 

“He was so sweet-about it,” said 
Bernice, “that I felt it a privilege to 
humor him.” 

But he asked Bernice tomorrow to 
bring him an early morning cup of tea. 
Shé was to bow gracefully, sAy some- 
thing about “my honorable lord and 
master, the dawn is here, and dutifully 
your humble wife brings you your morn- 
ing tea.” 

Now this was in November, and the 
preceding month Wah-Foo, Kung’s 
seven-year-old son; had been to a Hal- 
lowe’en party. For this occasion Ber- 
nice had bought him a false face —a 
hideous, grinning devil. On the follow- 
ing morning Bernice thought it would 
be amusing to wear this mask as she 
entered the bedroom. But Kung some- 
how didn’t think that so funny. 

“A woman should be as beautiful as 
possible in the early morning when her 
husband first looks upon her,” he said. 

So Bernice obediently took off the 


mask and bowed three times, which 
was proper. 

“Served him right, too,” she said, 
“for he had to sit up in bed and bow 
three times in return.” 

After his cup of tea Kung remained 
in bed meditating. Before starting the 
day it is only proper to think over care- 
fully the day’s actions. He remained in 
bed long beyond his usual hour for 
rising and delayed Bernice in her house- 
work. But she didn’t object, for she felt 
he was entitled to a little extra rest once 
in a while. As long as he was quiet, 
everything was all right. 

When Kung finally got up, his eyes 
sparkling, then Bernice’s troubles really 
started. It was one of those raw No- 
vember days, and they never had too 
much heat in the apartment, anyway. 
But the first thing Kung did aftet dress- 
ing himself in a Chinese gown, silk 
trousers, and slippers, was to open every 
window in the place. 

“Now, why?” asked Bernice. 

“To get rid of all the evil spirits,” 
Kung replied. 

In vain did Bernice protest that he 
was only being old-fashioned and super- 
stitious, and that there weren’t any evil 
spirits in their apartment. But Kung 
said every home was bound to accumu- 
late a few in the course of years. And 
anyway, he’d never done this before, 
and once in a lifetime he was entitled 
to the experience. Then, too, if you 
didn’t open the windows and chase 
them out, there’s no telling what might 
happen. So Bernice put on a sweater 


and her fur coat and tried to keep warm. . 


Then Kung lighted joss sticks and 
placed a bundle in every window for 
good luck. He put joss on all the tables, 
the mantel, and every place he could 
find. He then closed the windows, hav- 
ing gotten rid of all the evil spirits. 

The smell of the joss attracted Grand- 
tather, who lived next door. He loved 
banquets and ceremonies of all kinds, 
and always observed all the Chinese 
holidays and festivals. 

Thinking something was going on 
that he was missing, he rapped on the 
door and demanded admittance. Kung 
let him in, and Bernice, out of respect 
for his great age, served him tea. But 
instead of properly departing after he 
had learned what Kung was doing, he 
remained to give advice, and wouldn't 
budge from the apartment all day. 

Kung wanted Wah-Foo to remain 
home from school, so that he could ob- 
serve his father and profit by his ex- 
ample. He said that he would go around 
and explain to the teacher, and after 
all wasn’t this a part of Wah-Foo’s 
education? 

He* placed photographs of all the 
family — especially the grandparents 
who were deceased — on the mantel and 
went through all the ceremonies of 
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SHORT STORY 


paying obeisance to them. Bernice had 
to drop everything and join in. Holding 
lighted joss in their hands, they bowed 
nine times—the greatest respect one 
can pay to ancestors. Bernice said it 
was really a lovely thought, and she was 
glad to do this. But she added that it 
was somewhat spoiled by Wah-Foo, 
who standing behind his father, jabbed 
Kung with his lighted joss as he was 
bowing for the last time and burned a 
hole in the seat of his gown. 

When his friends were in to play 
mahjongg, Kung had told them all his 
plans and, announcing that he was go- 
ing to be home, invited them to pay him 
a visit. 

“They all came, too,” said Bernice. 
“The apartment was jammed. And be- 
ing a dutiful wife I had to stand around 
and bow and serve them tea — and tea 
—and tea.” 

Then Kung got the idea that after 
paying his respects to his ancestors it 
was only proper to do something for 
those who were not as fortunate in this 
world’s goods as he was. So he went into 
his closet and began to go over his old 
clothes. He took everything out and 
dumped it on the bed. Then he pulled 


- out the drawers of his chest and piled 


all his clothes in the center of the floor. 

“I tried to reason with him,” said 
Bernice, “but he quoted the philos- 
ophers to me on the ennobling pur- 
poses of charity, so I shut up.” 

The only worn-out garments he found 
were a pair of old trousers, some white 
tennis shoes with holes in them, and a 
couple of shirts that needed mending. 
But he did them up in a bundle and 
left everything else scattered about the 
room for Bernice to put away again. 

Between serving the guests tea and 
putting Kung’s clothes back, Bernice 
was kept busy. Her problem was further 
complicated by Grandfather, who 
through all this sat smiling in the 
kitchen by the stove. He had taken his 
shoes off and put his feet into the open 
oven, He said that this was good for 
his rheumatism. Kung wouldn't let 
Bernice drop a hint for him to move 
elsewhere, because that wouldn’t have 
shown the proper respect for an elder. 

In the afternoon Kung’s music club 
came over, bringing their instruments, 
and for three solid hours they satisfied 
their souls with Chinese music. 

When school was out, Kung suggest- 
ed that since Wah-Foo had been sepa- 
rated from his little companions all 
day, it would be a wonderful idea to in- 
vite them all in for ice-cream and cake. 
And they came— all of them. Their 
mothers came, too, and it was quite a 
party. Wah-Foo ate too much ice-cream 
and became ill, But Kung said a young 
boy is entitled to overeat now and then. 
It would teach him a lesson, and he 


(Continued on page 29) 
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¥ O U and your life 


SO YOU WANT TO BE SHY? 


OU know Tom Matthews. He is the 

boy who wants to make friénds and 
be liked by people, yet dreads social 
contacts. When Tom has to get up and 
say something, he stammers and trem- 
bles, feels inferior and jittery, and can 
think only of his appearance and_ the 
impression he is making. But as soon 
as he gets back home and re-lives the 
scene, Tom is another person and his 
brilliance then is “terrific.” 

Tom was not born shy. He was made 
shy. As a tot, his family overlooked his 
shortcomings because he was young 
and very dear to them. It was pleasant 
to Tom never to be judged by any rig- 
orous standard of achievement and he 
therefore clung to his timidity and 
didn’t want to grow up. When he be- 
gan going to school, he dreaded every 
test of his ability since he was not ac- 
customed to being appraised impar- 
tially. It was natural for Tom to de- 
velop the attitude that life expected 
more of him than he could ever hope 
to achieve. 


Running Away from Trouble 


Others urged Tom to greater efforts 
and warned him of the dangers of. fail- 
ure, but this only intensified his con- 
dition. Tom felt safer when quiet and 
withdrawn, both at home and at school. 
Without being aware of it, he acted on 
the belief that this strategy would save 
him from harsh criticism. 

If Tom were alone on an island he 
would not be shy. Nor is he that way 
when he works by himself. He devel- 
ops the “signs” when he has to meet 
a certain standard of achievement in 
comparison with others his own age, as 
in an examination, at a party, or on the 
athletic field. That is why Tom feels 
more at ease in the company of older 
people than among those of his own 
age. His classmates do not treat him 
with kid gloves. 

Tom has had a long history, not so 
much of failure, but of expecting fail- 
ure. It is difficult for Tom to break 
this pattern, since by being shy he 
avoids the struggle and striving com- 
mon to the lives of other young people. 
He doesn’t have to face real problems 
in a world; but in his daydreams can 
achieve success cheaply. Another com- 
plication is that Tom, fot knowingly, 
wants to fail, since he believes he has 


certain serious taults and handicaps for 
which he merits punishment. 

Since Tom learned his shyness, he 
can unlearn it. His fears, sense of guilt 
and unworthiness can be educated out 
of him, assuming that the part of him 
that doesn’t want to be shy is stronger 
than the part that does. But the educa- 
tion will have to come gradually. 

After assuring himself that he has 
done everything to make his appearance 
presentable, Tom should accept every 
examination, contest or party that 
comes his way, telling himself that he 
will do the best he can. And he should 
believe and hope that this best will be 
successful. If not, he can try again. 
Every one can think of examples from 
his own experience, of failure which 
was followed by success. 


How to Break the Chain 


In the beginning, Tom might take 
along to gatherings someone shyer than 
himself, but keep changing this person. 
He should join a lot of clubs, starting 
with those that make little demand of 
him, like a hiking club; then one on 
current events, next a dramatic society. 
Taking lessons in dancing, singing, pub- 


lic speaking, would be a good idea, for . 


Tom knows his instructors gladly en- 
dure his mistakes for a fee. As part of 
his transformation, Tom should give a 
talk to his class on great people who 
were shy, and on others, young (like 
himself) and those less young, who 
overcame their shyness. 

Tom should ask some adult coun- 
sellor to help him make a list of his 
superior qualities, those resources for 
enjoyment, which can compensate for 
failure. For it is important that he de- 
velop every talent or ability so that 
somewhere he can have a real success 
and acquire a sense of strength. More- 
over, he needs to forget his own so- 
called deficiencies. If he develops 
strong interests, he will be concerned 
with what he is doing, not how he is 
doing it. He can also forget himself 
through helping other weak people. At 
a gathering he should search out and 
befriend someone even shyer than he. 
He can always find and teach a person 
who needs the knowledge that Tem 
possesses. The war offers Tom many 
opportunities to learn how needed and 


useful he can be. He should become 


if Tom were alone on an 
island he would not be shy. 


a member of a group. It a uniform or 
insignia and some authority goes with 
membership, so much the better. He 
will be judged, not as an individual, 
but as a group representative. As such, 
he will be given respect and privileges 
that will make him fee] more secure. 
Many a policeman is shy in plain 
clothes. 

Tom also needs practice in telling 
people where to get off. In part, he be- 
lieves he is better than the next fel- 
low, but is afraid that if he tried to 
prove this, he will be slapped down. 
Therefore any attempt to stand up for 
his rights which meets with success is 
all to the good. He can start by acting 
out his defiance in front of a mirror. 
Next, he should ask questions of peo- 
ple and, as practice, challenge them 
whenever there is the slightest justifi- 
cation. Also, as practice, and as a kind 
of graduation exercise, he should try 
to make an assured person self-con- 
scious. In becoming aggressive, Tom 
will get in the hair of other people for 
a time, but he needs the self-assurance 
more than they do their tranquility. 

-Tom is afraid to let himself go be- 
cause he feels that if he does he will 
only reap disapproval. At first, he should 
reveal the real Tom and try out new 
forms of self-expression only in the 
company of friends. In that way, failure 
will be cushioned. 

When he has gone beyond the pre- 
liminary lessons, Tom can stop trying 
for perfection, and can deliberately 
make mistakes, just in order to laugh at 
his shortcomings. He will reconcile 
himself to the absence of special treat- 
ment. He also will realize that he had 
an exaggerated idea of the importance 
of success and failure because he was 
thinking of who he was rather than of 
what he was doing. Other people have 
as. many faults and problems as Tom, 
but they don’t tell him about them. 
Moreover, they will like him more if 
he is just as imperfect as they. 
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JAP ZERO FIGHTER, THE MITSUBISHI 


$-00, 


SHOT DOWN IN SOLOMONS, IS REPAIRED HERE. 


Japs Have a New Zero 


IT’S A “KILLER” BUT THIN-SKINNED 


The “Zeke,” which is U. S. 
Army code for the Jap Zero, has 
been smeared all over the Pacific 
combat area by our fighters and 
deadly ack-ack. While the Mit- 
subishi Navy S-00 (Zero) may 
have been good enough for a 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, 
it cannot stand up against our 
Hellcats and Mustangs. 

The Japs have developed a 
new model of the Zero, which 
U. S. Army flyers code-call the 
“Hamp.” We know what this 
new Zero can do in the air be- 
cause we have built one! Yes, 
the Army has reconstructed a 
_ Jap Zero, 1944 model, from 
parts of five of these fast fight- 
ers shot down in the Pacific. 


Here’s the Lowdown 


Here-is the lowdown, as re- 
ported by our War Department. 
The new Zero is a “killer,” no 
mistake about it, but flimsy in 
construction. The report said: 
“In flight, the wing surfacing 
wrinkles like tissue.” The plane 
is all-metal, but the metal skin 
covering is much too thin. So 
thin, in fact, “it frightens most 
pilots When they fly the ship for 
the first time.” 

The only outstanding devel- 
opment in the Hamp is that the 
cockpit is part of the wing, both 
fused into the same structure. 
The fuselage tail section and 
engine mounts fasten onto it. 





The cockpit, by the way, 
looks as if it had been designed 
for Barnum and Bailey’s mid- 
gets. The Japs are that small. 
Everything in the cockpit is 
within easy reach. The canopy 
over it has no emergency re- 
lease, and the Jap “buzz boy” 
has to operate it by hand if he 
wants to bail out. 


Packs a Punch 


Why is the plane a killer? 
First, because it has low wing 
loading, which means plenty if 
you want fast maneuverability. 

It carries four tanks (not 
leakproof ) and has a long range. 

Although lightly armored, the 
new Zero can “dish it out” even 
if it can’t “take it.” It packs two 
cannon mounted in each wing, 
and two machine guns which 
fire through the props. 

That much firepower makes 
the new Zero a dangerous op- 
ponent in an aerial combat. 

The power-plant of the new 
Zero is supplied by a Nakajimia 
Sake radial, 14-cylinder engine. 
It is copied from a Pratt & 
Whitney engine. 

The five planes we salvaged 
to reconstruct the new Zero, 
were all shot down in air com- 
bat over the Solomons. 

Our pilots, as well as our 
War Department, have lost no 
time doping out what is wrong 
with Japan’s best fighter. 





International News photos 


ARMY PILOT TRIES OUT THE REBUILT ZERO. 
U. S. STAR HAS REPLACED JAP’S RED DISC. 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Recently the Training Com- 
mand gave us some figures to 
make us marvel at the size and 
scope of our Army Air Forces 
training system. 

From Jan. 1, 1939, to Nov. 
80, 1943, the Army Air Forces 
graduated 444 women pilots, 
2,348 liaison pilots, 3,491 glider 
pilots, and 94,516 bomber and 
fighter pilots. That means that 
by the end of ’48, the AAF had 
turned out 100,779 pilots! 

Not included in that astound- 
ing figure are the 20,086 bom- 
bardiers, 18,905 navigators, 
107,218 gunners, and 555,891 
air and ground crew members. 

The world’s greatest air force, 
ours, now has more than 2,300,- 
000 officers and enlisted men, 
and the Training Command is 
bigger than the world’s largest 
business corporation. 
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Tests have been going on at 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., to 
find new and better ways of 
braking landing planes. Re- 
versing the propeller pitch has 
proved as good as any wheel 
brake, and for fast-landing 
planes on short landing fields, 
far better. Reverse pitch brak- 
ing has also been found to be 
much more effective than any 
dive flap when it comes to slow- 
ing up an airplane in flight. It 
is another old idea revived; pro- 
peller braking was used back in 
1921 on a Curtis Jenny plane. 





If the railroad companies 
keep up their predictions of 
glorious things to come in the 
way of railroad travel, maybe 
we won’t all take to the air, 
after all. George Kelly, the 
president of the Pullman Co., 
promises us low-cost berths at 
rates a lot lower than present 


-ones and private rooms with “all 


the latest conveniences,” for 
little more than what you now 
pay for a lower berth. It will be 
a nice race, the one between 
the railroads and the airlines! 


These speed records are 
made so fast we can hardly 
keep up with them. Here’s a 
story of a pilot who held the 
transatlantic speed record for 
two minutes. 

Capt. G, B. Lothian, of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, flew from 
Montreal to Great Britain in 11 
hours and 16 minutes, a record. 
But it didn’t last long, for two 
minutes later a ship piloted by 
Capt. M. B. Barclay came down 
for a landing. Since Barclay 
had left Montreal four minutes 
later than Lothian, he had 
broken Lothian’s record. Pres- 
ent transatlantic speed record: 
11 hours, 14 minutes. 
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Frank H. Kelley, test pilot 
who has fiown the jet. plane, 
tells us what it feels like. He 
says it’s “the smoothest ride 
I’ve ever had in any plane.” 
Other pilots who have flown the 
plane have all commented 
about the feeling of security 
they had while in the air. 





FROM “WILSON” 


Tennis Ball Headquarters 


Conforms 
to all 
U.S. L. Te A. 
specifications 
Performs 
like the 
best pre-war 
balls 


y 
CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS BALL 


OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


@ We bring you the best tennis news since the Japs cut off 
our rubber supply. This new Wilson “Championship” is 
made with the new-type of Synthetic Rubber—man-made 
rubber—a product of never-failing American ingenuity. 
And this.new Synthetic Rubber makes some ball. We’ve 
putit See the toughest laboratory tests. It has also been 
put through the “s:ar” test by such great tennis stars as 
udge, Bobby Riggs, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick and 
others. And results show that its performance equals the 


best pre-war natural rubber balls. Meets all U. S. L. T. A. Th ese Great Player. Ss 


requirements. 

Le Benn new Wilson Championship Ball of the new-type Were Amazed 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER, at your first opportunity. See how When Don Budge, Bobby Riggs, Alice Marble, 
you rate it. Dealers are now oe tex lied. Wilson Sport- Mary Hardwick and other expert players started 

an 


ing Goods Co., Chicago, New Yor other leading cities. to smash the NEW Wilson SYNTHETIC RUB- 
BER Tennis Ball around they were very much sur- 


prised. Not one of them expected the new-type 


TUNE IN: : és Synthetic Rubber to measure up to the pre-war balls. 

ARCH WARD'S SPORTS PREVIEW But it DOES. And what was proved on the courts 
EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT was confirmed most emphatically in laboratory 
Over Mutual Network “bounce” tests. This new Wilson SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER Ball has what it takes to make a real 


“championship” tennis ball. Try it and see. 


sronsomo sy wison TENNIS EQUIPMENT Piniline msaibeniad ave vetataek éi 


ilson’s Advisory Staff. 
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HE announcement that Sergeant 

Devin Hart, Marine Corps veteran 
of the Makin Island raid, would be 
guest speaker at Club Victory’s first 
weekly forum attracted a record crowd. 

“Goodness, I don’t see how we can 
squeeze in many more,” Penny said to 
Tim O’Connell, who was checking mem- 
bership cards at the door. “Oh, hello, 
Mrs. Hart,” she greeted the wife of the 
guest speaker. “I've saved a chair for 
you.” 

“Thanks, Penny, that was nice ot 
you.” Mrs. Hart sat down and glanced 
around. “Standing room only! Want to 
share my chair?” 

“No, I'll stand.” Penny lowered her 
voice, as she saw Sergeant Hart, Nick, 
and Don Libby take their places at a 
table on the band platform. “They're 
ready to begin. You'll stay for the dance, 
I hope.” 

Mrs. Hart nodded and Penny joined 
the standees at the back of the room. 

“Hullo,” came a husky voice next to 
her and Penny recognized one of the 
boys who had crashed the gate at the 
Leap Year dance. “This place sure isn’t 
cheap,” he commented sourly. “Cost 
me forty cents to get in tonight.” 

“But you have a month’s club mem- 
bership now.” She pointed to the card 
in his hand. “That entitles you to at- 
tend all club activities this month. I — 
I hope you will,” she added. 

The boy’s expression was non-com- 
mittal. “Say, was this guy Hart actually 
in the Makin raid?” 

“Yes, he’s just come home. Discharged 
because of a serious leg wound —” 

From the platform Nick signaled for 
quiet. “When we asked Sergeant Hart 
to be our guest speaker tonight, he 
said thumbs down on speech-making — 
that he'd be scared stiff! But he agreed 
to answer any questions we fired at him. 
Evidently a Marine works better under 
fire! Sergeant Hart, I'll begin the at- 
tack with a question which is popping 
out of everyone’s mouth. What part 
did you play in the Makin Island raid?” 

“A very minor one. To tell the truth, 
I slept through most of it—in a hos- 
pital tent,” the Sergeant added ruefully 
and then smiled. “I was the football 
sub who'd waited all year to get in the 
game and was knocked out at the line 
of scrimmage on the first play!” 

“As you may know,” he went on, 
“we were a picked group of raiders 


under Colonel Evans F. Carlson and 
Major James Roosevelt. Our objects 
were to destroy all radio and military 
installations and to wipe out all enemy 
personnel. The Navy furnished us trans- 
portation. to the island by submarine 
and we made the landing about mid- 
night, August 16th, using rubber boats 
in a choppy sea. We had expected tank 
resistance, but what we got was in- 
fantry and machine gun fire. The lat- 
ter got me, but not until after Id 
cleaned a few trees of monkeys — Jap 
snipers,” he explained. “The rest — 
well, I heard about it from the boys 
and I’ve-read it in the papers since I 
returned. The Saturday Evening Post 
ran a swell story of the raid in Decem- 
ber and I understand there’s a movie, 
Gung Ho, based on this story.” He 
turned to Nick. “Has it played here?” 

“No, it’s coming next week. Gung Ho 
se the password in the raid, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Gung was the password and Ho, 
the countersign,” the Sergeant replied. 
“It's Chinese and means ‘work in har- 
mony. A good slogan for any group 


and most appropriate for the Marines.” 


_ He laughed. “My wife accuses me of 


being a one-man recruiting station, but 
I can’t help being prejudiced. A Marine 
has — or learns something which is im- 
portant to success either in fighting or 
living. He must develop his capacities, 
as an individual, and at the same time 
work in harmony with the group. Gung 
Ho is basic training for a Marine.” 

“I wish you'd tell us about the train- 
ing,” Don put in. 

“Well, if you enlist east of the Mis- 
sissippi,” the Sergeant said, smiling, 
“the first thing you learn is that P.I. 
stands for Parris Island, S$. C. No mat- 
ter where you enlist, D.I. “stands for 
drill instructor and he’s the guy you'll 
never forget. He teaches you to keep 
your eyes open and your mouth shut!” 
~ He paused until the laughter in the 
audience had died down. “In ‘boot 
camp’ you learn how to make a pack, 
stand guard, and drill-drill-drill. You get - 
plenty of practice at the rifle range, 
too; about five days learning how to 
‘snap in’ or shoot in cramped positions, 
and later how to ‘squeeze ‘em off,’ 
which means to fire without moving 
the gun barrel from the sighted target.” 

Sergeant Hart continued with a de- 
tailed description of advanced training 
and the grueling process of preparation 
for actual combat: guerrilla warfare, ju- 
do, and other types of jungle fighting. 

“In other words,” he concluded, “you 
learn to fight as tough as the enemy 
in the grim business of war. But the 
thing I'll remember best about the 
Marines is their spirit of Gung Ho. 
You don’t have to join the Marines to 
get it. Your school organizations and 
groups, such as Club Victory, offer 
plenty of opportunities. Think it over!” 

The applause was loud and long and 
there was still more of it, when Nick 
announced that Sergeant and Mrs. Hart 
would be the regular chaperones at 
Club Victory dances thereafter. At the 
close of the meeting Nick asked that 
everyone help move the folding chairs 
back to the wall, in order to clear the 
floor for dancing. 

“What about us?” asked the boy next 
to Penny. “Can’t we help stack ‘em, 
after they're folded?” 

' “Why, yes,” Penny replied, a little 
surprised at his offer. “That would be 
swell.” 

“That’s Gung Ho,” said the boy. 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


SILVER .GETS AROUND 


The famous call of the Lone Ranger 
has become the battle cry of Amer- 
ican fighters all over the world. Boys 
who grew up with this popular radio 
program now in its twelfth year have 
adopted “Hi-yo Silver!” as a password. 

In the battle of Tunis, for example, 
the loss of telephone equipment com- 
pelled an American general to use mes- 
sengers to notify his division of plans 
for attack. Roaring along the road in 
jeeps, the men sang out “Hi-yo Silver!” 
as they approached an outpost, and in 
reply came the sentinel’s “Away!” 

In another battle American para- 
troopers descended on an enemy-held 
town. As each man touched the ground 
and rushed to join his comrades, he 
sounded the familiar cry “Hi-yo Silver! 
Away!” 

The Lone Ranger himself is a vet- 
eran of World War I. Brace Beemer, 
who plays the part on the air, enlisted 


in the tamous Rainbow Division at the 
age of 14. (He looked much older.) 
Beemer distinguished himself in action 
and won the Purple Heart and the Vic- 
tory medal with battle bars. When the 
young veteran returned to high school 
after his discharge,.the teachers were 
astounded, Then the truth about his 
age came out. This veteran of the war 
was only sixteen! 

The Lone Ranger is heard Monday. 
Wednesday, and Friday at 7:30 p.m. 
on. the Blue Network. 


FAMILY AFFAIRS 


The granddaddy ot all “family” pro- 
grams is without doubt One Man’s Fam- 
ily (NBC-Red, Sunday, 8:30 p.m.). 
For over ten years it has been a listen- 
ers’ favorite. Characters who started 
as children: are grown up now, and a 
new generation is on the scene. Carl- 
ton E. Morse, the script writer, deserves 
much of the credit for making the story 
so true to life. 

A “younger” family is the Marshalls 
in Those We Love (NBC-Red, Sunday, 
2 p.m.). But their story is just as be- 
lievable and a bit more exciting. Fran- 
cis X. Bushman, matinee idol of two 
decades ago, plays the father. Those 
We Love is convincing proof that radio 
drama can be natural, sincere, and at 
times inspiring. : 
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QUESTION BOX 


Q. When we hear a telephone con- 
versation on. the radio, is a real tele- 
phone used? Joan Wright, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

A. A real telephone is used to give 
the. sound ‘of the bell and the click of 
the receiver. But the sound of the voice 
at the other end of the wire is produced 
by talking into a “filter” mike. You can 
get the same effect by talking into a 
glass tumbler the way radio actors did 
before the days of sound effects. 

Q. What is Jack Bemuny’s real name 
and why didn’t you mention it in the 
interview? (January 24, 1944) Joe Sid- 
dons, Houston, Texas 

A. Many performers change their 
names when they go into theatrical 
work, Jack Benny has achieved fame 
under his stage name, so naturally he 
prefers to use it. His family name is 
Kubelsky. 

(If you have any questions about 
radio, send them to Gretta Baker, care 
of Scholastic Publications, 220 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.) 


(All times given afé Eastern 
War Time.) 


BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY WAR STAMPS! 
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COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Have a“Coke”’= K 


SS a 


...or sealing friendships in New Zealand 
Kia ora, says the New Zealander to wish you well. Have a2 “Coke” is the way 
the Yank says it, and in three words he’s made a friend. It says Welcome, neigh- 
bor from Auckland to Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New Mexico. 
*Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes, —has become 
the high-sign between friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola 
belongs in your icebox at home. 


ia Ora 


GOOD LUCK) 


-the global 
highesign 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”, 











Socrates Said: | 
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Educators are among the 
first to recognize the de- 
sirability of an independ- 
ent and tranquil old age, 
when retirement comes. 


But they also realize that 
such advantages must he 
paid for, just as Socrates 
insisted. 
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One of the most safe and 
practical plans is an In- 
come Endowment policy. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Short Shots 


Whenever old-time baseball fans 
gather ‘round for a fanning bee, some- 
one always “pitches” up a tale about 
fun-loving Larry McLean, who used to 
catch for the New York Giants. Once 
with a man on second, the batter 
cracked a line single on which the run- 
ner tried to score. He made a desperate 
slide, raising a cloud of dust, McLean 
was bowled over and the ball knocked 
out of his hand. The runner, however, 
missed the plate. 

Noticing this; McLean scrambled 
after the ball, picked it up and 
turned to make the tag. Alas, the dust 
was so thick he couldn’t distinguish the 
runner from the umpire. All he could 
see were four feet. He tagged each 
foot as fast as he could and exclaimed: 
“I don’t know which of youse is the 
runner, but one of youse is out!” 

Two of the country’s greatest basket- 
ball aces, Herm Schaefer and Curly 
Armstrong, have been teammates for 15 
years on five different teams! Their part- 
nership began in a Fort Wayne (Indi- 
ana) grade school and continued 
through high school. They went to In- 
diana University together and played 
on the 1940 team that won the national 
college championship. After graduation, 
they joined the Fort Wayne pro team, 
played for two years, then signed up 


years ago he was supposed to be washed 
up. This year he gave up his night work, 
started getting 10 hours sleep a night, 
and is running faster than ever! 

Sports fans who are awed by the mys- 
tery of numbers are pointing with fiend- 
ish glee at Notre Dame’s basketball 
record. In their first 14 games, the 
Fighting Irish won games 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, and 13; and lost numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14! 

Sombuhiinn in the Pacific or in Eu- 
rope an Army ambulance named “The 
Spirit of Lou Gehrig” is carrying our 
wounded back to safety. The ambulance 
was bought by students of Commerce 
High School in New York City as a trib- 
ute to the greatest and best-loved ath- 
lete in their school’s history. 

PFC Angelo Bertelli, gvidde: extraor- 
dinary, tells this one on himself at 
Parris Island, Marines’ training base in 
South Carolina. On the second day 
after arrival, a drill instructor called 
him out of ranks. 

“Your name?” he asked. 

“Angelo Bertelli, sir.” 

“Ever play football?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where?” 

“Notre Dame, sir.” 

“What position?” 

“Quarterback, sir.” 

“Ever play guard?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, you've got a new coach and 
you're going to play guard. You guard 
the area while the rest of us go to 
chow.” — HERMAN. MASIN 





with Uncle Sam. At present they are 
regulars on the super Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station team. 

Nobody ever asks Bob Dille, the 6 ft. 
3 in. ace of the Valparaiso (Indiana) 
University basketball team, what he 
does in his spare time. He hasn’t any! 
Besides taking a full college course and 
playing basketball, Bob works 40 hours 
a week in a war plant. ° 

Here is how he does it: He works on 
the midnight to 8 a.m. shift; then goes 
directly to school. He attends classes 
until noon, and then practices basket- 
ball for an hour. The rest of his time he 
spends in bed. 

What's the secret of success in track? 
We always thought it was breaking the 
tape ahead of the next fellow. But Jim 
Herbert, the great middle-distance run- 
ner, says it’s sleep. All great runners 
have been heavy sleepers, he claims. 

Glenn Cunningham used to get 14 
hours sleep a night. Gil Dodds is a 10 
p.m. sleep hound. And there is Bill 
Hulse. Bill was invited to be on a radio 
program last month, but he turned it 
down when he found it went on at 9: 15. 
His bed-time is 9:00! 

Herbert worked ‘nights for years anil 








was a champion runner, too. But two 
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The Home Life 
of a Philosopher 


(Continued) 


would soon learn how to maintain a 
proper balance. 

At the height of the festivities, Kung 
suddenly realized that he hadn’t spent 
any time that day in meditation. So he 
retired to his bedroom and locked the 
door. Bernice thinks he took a nap, but 
she isn’t quite certain. 

How he could ‘sleep with the mu- 
sicians playing in the dining-room, the 
children making a lot of noise.in the 
living-room, and the mothers all chat- 
tering in the kitchen, is something she 
was unable to fathom. 

That night before going to bed Kung 
announced that he had had a truly mar- 
velous day and had done all the things 
he had long wanted to do: driven out 
the evil spirits, paid his respects to his 
ancestors, done his duty by charity, and 
entertained his. friends. 

“In fact, it has been such a relaxing 
day,” he added,, “that I think I shall 
have another like it tomorrow.” 

Bernice was too tired and worn out 
even to object, and went to sleep im- 
mediately, thinking that tomorrow 
would be another day and somehow 
would take care of itself, 

The next morning the windows were 
opened again and the joss sticks lighted, 
and Grandfather also appeared on the 
scene. After the respects had been paid 
to the ancestors, Kung said that today 
he was going to be a true philosopher 
_and do nothing. So he sat down in the 
easiest chair in the room. 

Then Kung got an inspiration. If it 
was true that all men were brothers, as 
the Chinese sages have so often said, 
why wasn’t now the time to prove it? 
It would be a valuable lesson for Wah- 
Foo, too. So suppose he sent word over 
to the American school around the cor- 
ner that Wah-Foo was giving an inter- 
national party, and ask the teacher to 
send representatives from every nation 
she could find. He said they'd have more 
ice-cream and cake and he would tell 
them stories of old China. 

It was at this point that Bernice 
slipped out of the house and telephoned 
me. 
After she had finished explaining all 
this, Bernice said, “He’s been very quiet 
for the last half-hour. But now it’s 
Grandfather.” She made a gesture of 
despair. 

“What's he doing?” I asked. 

“Go take a look in the bathroom!” 

I did. There was Grandfather, a brush 
in one hand, a smile of self-indulgence 
on his face, writing poems in Chinese 
on the walls, 4 

“Of all places!” groaned Bernice. 

But Kung was smiling happily. “Isn’t 
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it marvelous what Grandfather is doing 
for us?” he said. “He’s a great scholar 
and loves to write poems. So I told him 
to go ahead. Now while shaving or 
taking a bath I can refresh my mind 
with the real thoughts of the philos- 
ophers.” 

“My new walls,” wailed Bernice. “I 
had them done over only last October.” 

“Poetry always enriches our lives,” 
replied Kung airily. 

Wah-Foo, a bright-faced lad of seven, 
was playing with his toys in one corner 
of the room. 


“Did you go to the school and invite 


all your little friends to come in for 
our party?” asked Kung. 

“I forgot to tell him, 
quickly. 

“Oh, well, we'll think of something 
else,” said Kung. “And now let’s tell 
fortunes. Have you ever had your for- 
tune told, Chinese style?” 

I confessed I hadn't. But Bernice 
said he had told her fortune in six dif- 
ferent ways, and none of them came out 
the same. 

“I probably didn’t do it right,” said 
Kung. “Let's try all over again.” 

Being ignorant of Chinese methods 
of fortune-telling, when he asked me 
which one to try first, I suggested palm- 
istry and held out my hands. 

“According to this book here,” said 
Kung, “the right hand is the hand you 
were born with, and the left hand is 
what you have made of your life.” 

“It’s just the other way around, I 
thought,” I said. 

“That’s the American way. The Chi- 
nese tell them differently.” 

And so it was. Kung looked at my 
hands, consulted the book, and said, 
“fiom What your hands tail ime, and 
from what I know about you, nothing 
makes sense. It’s marvelously confusing, 
isn’t it?” 


” 


said Bernice 


“It was the same with me,” said Ber- 
nice consolingly. 

“I think we should consult the ‘Yi 
King,’ or ‘The Book of Changes.’ That’s 
the complete Seal of Life as discovered 
by the first emperor of China, Fuh-Hi. 
The Ying and the Yang, you know. 
You ask the Yi King questions with 
yarrow sticks. It’s very difficult. I don’t 
know how to work it, Suppose we skip 
this one for the time being. Someday I 
hope I can stay home for a whole month 
and do nothing but study this book. 
It's really wonderful if you know, how 
to explain it.” 

“Maybe Grandfather can help you,” 
suggested Bernice. 

“Of course he can, but he’s busy in 
the bathroom. When he’s finished there, 
why not have him write some poems 
on the walls of our living-room?” 

Bernice compressed her lips and said 
firmly, “I’ve just had these walls redone, 
and Grandfather is not —” 

“All right, all right;’ said Kung. 
“You're awfully Americanized some- 
times, Bernice. Grandfather has a won- 
derful sense of humor, and a funny 
poem might amuse our guests.” He 
picked up another book. 

Bernice rose and gently and patiently 
took the book from his hands and 
placed it on the table. 

“Now let’s see. how all of us hold 
chopsticks,” said Kung, unperturbed. 
“You can tell a man’s character by the 
way he handles chopsticks and holds 
his rice bowl. Bernice, please get us 
all something to eat.” 

“I've nothing ready,” she started to 
protest. 

“Oh, anything — put some rice in a 
bowl. But don’t let + Crandfatha?s see vou, 
He's | always hungry.” 

Bernice, with a sigh, went into the 
kitchen. 

When Bernice came back with rice 
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bowls and chopsticks, Kung instructed 
us to take pairs and dip into the bowl. 
He watched us closely. 

“Fine,” he exclaimed. “Fine.” Then 
he scratched his head. “It says that when 
you hold the chopsticks the way I am 
holding mine— you, too, Wah-Foo — 
it says we are family people and love 
our families and are fond of home life. 
I guess we all are. Certainly I am. I 
think I’ve illustrated that by my actions 
these past two days. I wish I could stay 
home and do things like this more often. 
What do you say, Bernice, tonight let's 
invite all our married friends in for a 
party. Show them how we live. Have a 
big banquet that will go on for hours.” 

Bernice glanced despairingly about 
the room, which hadn’t yet been 
straightened up from yesterday. But she 
murmured, “It’s an idea. Keep on tell- 
ing fortunes. Am I going on a journey?” 

Kung looked at her closely. Then he 
consulted the book. “I guess you are,” 
he said. “Now where, do you suppose? 
Let’s look into this further.” 

Bernice rose and left the room. She 
came back wearing her hat and coat. 

“I don’t quite know. where you are 
-going, however,” said Kung, genuinely 
puzzled. 

“I do,” said Bernice. “I’m going up- 
town for dinner and I’m taking Wah- 
Foo along with me. Then I’m going to 
the movies tonight — and going alone!” 

“Don’t take Wah-Foo to a gangster 
picture,” urged Kung. “It might give 
him wrong ideas.” 

“Just what I want him to have,” said 
Bernice and made a quick getaway. 

When the door had closed behind her 
and Wah-Foo, Kung smiled. “She's a a 
Woiiderful Wife — tinderstands me per- per- 
fectly and sympathizes with everything 
I do. And now that she has gone on a 
short journey, as her fortune said she 
would, let us ‘take one, too. Get out, 
have dinner, and enjoy ourselves. I need 
a little fresh air. I’ve been home for 
two whole days now.” 

He went into the bedroom, took off 
his Chinese gown, and put on his uni- 
form. When he came back into the liv- 
ing room, he was Lieutenant Kung 
again. 

“You should have seen me during 
these two days,” he said soberly. “It was 
quite different from the Army. But I’ve 
illustrated to Bernice and Wah-Foo all 
the ideals of Chinese family life. Quite 
an experience for Bernice. She was born 
here and has never been to China. I 
think she understands a lot now she 
never understood before, and will ap- 
preciate me more when the war is over 
and I come home again and live as a 
Chinese gentleman should. I’ve been 
very patient with her, but it’s worth it, 
don’t you think?” 


Reprinted by permission of Whittlesey 
House, publishers. 
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To the Letter 


A dandified American Army officer, 
on duty somewhere in Africa, took his 
signet ring to an Arab‘jeweller to have 
the tarnish removed from the inside. 
The Arab didn’t speak English and the 
officer didn’t speak anything but Eng- 
lish, and pointing and gesticulating 
didn’t seem to be getting them any- 
where. Finally the Arab produced pen- 
cil and paper, and the officer, .confi- 
dently surmising that the jeweller had 
a friend who would be able to read and 
translate for him, carefully printed, 
“REMOVE THE TARNISH,” and de- 
parted, to hearty nods of comprehen- 
sion from the Arab. The next day the 
officer called for the ring. It was still 
tarnished inside, but it bore, in beauti- 
fully graven letters, the words, “RE- 
MOVE THE TARNISH.” 


The New Yorker 
Relatively Speaking 


Orson Welles is famous, among other 
things, for his whiplash tongue which 
often cracks down on radio script writ- 
ers, directors, and fellow actors. At a 
recent rehearsal Orson showed his dis- 
dain for the lines written for him by 
racing through one speech after an- 
other,. so- that the words were hardly 
intelligible. 

“Please pause after this line,” the 
harried writer-director told him, “be- 
cause it’s sure to-bring a lot of laughs.” 

“Why?” asked Orson. “Is your mother 
out front?” 


Mislaid 


Irate Father: “Will you please tell 
me why you had to stay after school 
today?” 

Son: “Because I didn’t know where 
the Azores were.” 

Father: “Well, in the future just re- 
member where you put things.” 
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The Story of 
Herman Liebhafsky 


Explorers usually go a-hunting 
with tents, guns, cameras, and 
the like, but Dr. Herman Liebhaf- 
sky, a chemist in G.E.’s Research 
Laboratory, uses his microscope 
and test tubes as his exploring 
equipment. 

He’s an explorer in the Lilliput 
land of microchemistry. He can 
weigh a piece of paper, have you 
write your name on it, put it on 


the scales again—and -tell you 
how much your signature weighs! 
His answer will be in gammas, 
and a gamma is 1/28,329,000 
of an ounce! 

Herman Liebhafsky’s first ex- 
ploration was into America, for he 


Explorer 
in 
, Microchemisiry 


came here from Austria-Hungary 
when he was six. He knew no 
English when he started in school, 


- in a wooden-frame schoolhouse 


in the farming country of South 
Central Texas. But in only three 
weeks, his teacher had him read a 
story before a woman’s club. 
He went through it beautifully— 
but didn’t understand a. word 
he read! 

In hisknee-pants stage, Herman 
thought he wanted to be a farmer 
—before a cow picked him up 
on her horns one day and tossed 
him over the fence into his 
mother’s arms—also before he 
just missed kneeling on a coiled 
rattlesnake while he was. picking 
cotton! 

Then, in high school, the un- 
known territory of science was 
opened to him, and he went to 
Texas A. and M. to study chemi- 
cal engineering. After graduation, 
in order to explore further into 
the fundamentals of chemistry, 
he took post-graduate work at the 
University of Nebraska. From 
there he went to the University 
of California, where he received a 
Ph.D. and remained for five 
more years as an instructor in 
chemistry. 

He then joined the staff of 
the G-E Research Laboratory, 
worked with a consultant on chem- 
ical problems, and devised special 


microchemical techniques to 
solve those problems. In many 
engineering developments, the 
only clue to vital information is 
a microscopic particle of mat- 
ter. Microchemistry allows the 
scientist to analyze the particle 
as swiftly and accurately as 
though it were as large as a house. 


Through his skill in exploring 
these tiny worlds, Herman Lieb- 
hafsky is helping solve the prob- 
lems of giving our war machines 
the most efficient design, and our 
soldiers the most powerful 
weapons. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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